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FOREWORD TO THE STUDENT 


CAN THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE BY THE HISTORICAL METHOD AID IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


__ That the adoption of the historical point of view in studying and teaching the Bible raises many perplexing 
questions no intelligent advocate of historical study will deny. Of these none is more serious than the problem 
whether such study can be made morally and religiously effective. The prosecution of the historical method soon 
leads to the discovery that the various portions of the Bible do not all present the same conception of God, the same 
ideals of religion, the same standards of moral conduct. And from this it obviously follows that the teacher of the 
Bible cannot say to his pupils or imply in his teaching: ‘‘Whatever teaching or command you find between the covers 
of the Book comes to you today with divine authority, and demands of you acceptance and obedience.” 

But the untenableness of the conception of the Bible as authoritative in every part for men of today is not an 
original discovery of modern historical study. Jesus and Paul perceived and taught it long ago. Jesus, to mention 
but a single example, declared that the Old Testament law of food was without valid basis. Paul made freedom 
from circumcision a vital element of his gospel. Both clearly rejected the authority of statutes, whose divine origin 
they did not dispute, for men of their day and by implication for men of subsequent times. Not less certainly did 
Jesus at least condemn the vindictive spirit expressed in some of the psalms. But even more significant than the 
rejection of individual statutes or the disapproval of single utterances of psalmist or prophet is the repudiation, which 
is in these things involved, of the whole principle of legalism and the method of developing character which is based 
upon legalism. ‘The Christianity of Jesus and his great apostle is fundamentally a religion, not of an authoritative 
book, but of a God revealing himself through the experience of the individual and the race. He who would re-establish 
the legalistic idea of the Bible as in every part authoritative for men of today must build up what Jesus and Paul 
destroyed, and destroy what they built up. 

But the New Testament not only protests against the teaching of religion on a basis of the authority of all the 
teachings of the book, it also points out what is to take its place. Subjecting the religion of his own day to a searching 
and discriminating criticism, which approved some elements and condemned others, Jesus appealed to men to live 
as he lived and taught, on the ground that such living was harmonious with reality as known through experience past 
and present. Speaking of the utterances of the prophets of his day, Paul, who spoke, as he confessed, by the Spirit, 
bade the disciples: ‘‘Prove all things, hold fast the good.” Rejecting the statutes of the Old Testament as clearly 
as he retained and reaffirmed certain of its fundamental religious and ethical ideas, he defended this position by appeal 
to experience—his own, that of his nation, that of his gentile converts. 

Can we devise a more effective way today? ‘The historical method of study leads the pupil through. the biblical 
record of the experience of centuries, including that of Old Testament patriarch, prophet, and psalmist, and New 
Testament Christ, and apostle, and common Christian. It does not say to him: ‘‘ Each experience of all these is worthy 
of your imitation; each utterance of theirs comes to you with authority.” It cannot do this if it would, for to do so 
would issue in the paradox of rejecting the teaching of the supreme teacher of all, Jesus himself. It would not if it 
could; for it has learned from Him a better way. Jesus has taught us that this record of experience and teaching 
makes its appeal to every soulofman. ‘To each one differently indeed, according to his age, maturity, personal experi- 
ence, and attitude toward the good; but to each, if only it is rightly presented, in such way as to waken the divine 
imperative of his own soul, bidding him choose the good and flee the evil. 

The historical method speaks for truth, and bids the soul, following this supremely, use all else, even Church and 
Book, as means to-its discovery. It is an epoch in the history of any man when he ventures forth upon the truth 
alone, not even knowing yet what that truth is, but determined resolutely to follow it wherever it. leads. He alone 
is God’s free man; for the truth alone can make us free. ag 

But again, the adoption of the historical method is a gain, because history, if only the term be taken in its large 
and true sense, is the one great teacher of mankind. Or, better stated, it is God’s one method of teaching men. Mere 
knowledge of historical facts is not wisdom. But he who will not learn from history debars himself from learning at 
all. For it is through history—i. e., through the knowledge of human experience—that men know all that they now 
know and must learn all that they are ever to learn. ‘The sphere of religion and morals is no exception to this broad 
principle. The pre-eminence of the Bible as a basis of religious instruction, as an agent for the development of char- 
acter, results not from its being outside the realm of history, but from the fact that it is a history of experience in the 
distinctly moral and religious sphere. To study this record historically is but to seek to see and know God by retrac 
ing and living again those experiences of the race in which God has most fully revealed himself, which by common 
confession have most to teach us concerning the true way of life for man. Let us face the difficulties bravely, knowing 
that truth lies beyond. 
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THE PSALTER THE HYMNBOOK OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


The Hebrew Psalter is a collection of hymns, or psalms and prayers, expressing the religious consciousness of 
the pious Israelite. Its origin and character are analogous to those of our modern hymnbooks. It was indeed the 
hymnbook of the second temple, the sanctuary of the Jewish community after its return from the exile in Babylon. 

Now if the Psalter was the hymnbook of the Jewish people, it goes without saying that it was subject to the same 
vicissitudes as all other hymnbooks—that is to say, it was kept in touch with the religious consciousness of the times. 
This involved the dropping out of certain songs which no longer expressed the religious ideals of the people and the 
touching-up—the editing of certain other songs, so as to make them more fittingly represent the religious longings 
of the worshipers. In other words the Psalter just like other hymnals was edited and revised from time to time. 

In view of the foregoing, it becomes clear that it is practically impossible’to discover the date of the composition 
of any psalm, for every psalm is a growth having come down from more or less ancient times through the ages, adjust- 
ing itself from time to time to its ever changing environment. But this is a matter of no special importance or 
significance for us in our present study, for our purpose is not to trace the origin and development of the religious 
ideas contained in the Psalter, but merely to study them as they have finally reached us and to utilize them for 
our own upbuilding. Another problem which is in itself important but not vital to our task is the question of the 
significance of the ‘‘I” in the Psalms. Does an individual speak or is it the expression of national consciousness ? 
Is it a real ‘“‘I” or is it a personified “I”? But this is of only secondary importance for us, since whether individual ~ 
or national—the psalms, in view of their use by the congregation at large must have expressed sentiments that were 
acceptable and characteristic of the great majority of the worshipers. 

In the studies which follow it is the purpose for five successive months to select groups of psalms which, while 
bearing the stamp of the Hebrew history, and Hebrew thought of God, are yet universal in the sense that they voice 
typical human states of mind and typical human expressions, whether it be a cry of distress or a paean of joy. These 
groups will be classified under the heads: (1) The cry of the psalmist; (2) The trial and triumph of faith; (3) Long- 
ing for communion with God; (4) Psalms of assurance and hope; (5) Songs of praise. ‘These classes must neces- 
sarily overlap and intermingle, but a different group of psalms will be used as illustrative material each month. 


HEBREW POETRY 


In order to appreciate or even to understand the meaning of a Hebrew psalm or of any Hebrew poetry, it is 
necessary to acquaint one’s self with one peculiarity in the form of Hebrew poetry. The Hebrew poet depended for 
his poetic effect not upon the repetition of words of similar sound, as rhyme, but upon a device which we call parallel- 
ism—a relation of lines in the poem which belongs to the thought rather than the form. This parallelism may be 
expressed in three different ways: Synonomous parallelism, in which the thought of one line of poetry is repeated 
in the following line in different words; Antithetic parallelism, in which one line may present the affirmative expres- 
sion of a thought and the following line the negative. In other words, there must be antithesis between the meaning 
of the lines. The third form is called synthetic parallelism, in which the thought of a line is completed in a later 
line or lines. A careful observance of this peculiarity in form will lead you to see that in many cases where you 
would naturally look for additional thought on the part of the poet, he is simply expressing the same thought in a 
different form. This relieves the poem from much apparent complexity, in its interpretation. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that a version of the Bible, in which the form of the Hebrew poetry is clearly 
expressed typographically will be much easier to use in the study of this course. We would urge all students to use 
the American Standard Revised Version of the Bible, which can be purchased at any good bookstore in varying styles 
and at various prices. 


PARAPHRASING 


In all study of the Bible, one of the most helpful exercises is that of trying to rewrite in one’s own words the 
thought of a verse or series of verses. While it is a thankless task to try to reduce to simple prose such expressions 
of deep religious emotion as those contained in the psalms, and in view of the necessarily unsatisfactory result of 
his work the student shrinks from trying to restate the thought of the poet, it is still of great assistance occasionally 
to take one of the psalms and go carefully through it, writing out in simple prose the thought of the poet. In no 
other way can one weigh the expressions with calm judgment and get at the real thought of the poem. 


MEMORY WORK 


_ In the study of. the psalms which will be taken up, there will be noted many passages, the memorizing of 
which would be of no special religious value. One of the delights of familiarity with a great poet, however, is always 
the ability to recall at will favorite passages and continually to add to one’s store of such material for the exercise 
of inspiring thought. In the suggestion of passages for memorizing in the studies which follow, it will be the aim to 
select material which portrays deep religious experience of a helpful and inspiring nature. To many students the 
process of memorizing is difficult and tedious, but no student will find the time wasted which is spent upon com- 
mitting to memory the passages selected, and it is hoped that this portion of the work will be faithfully performed. 
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. SLU DY * st 
THE CRY OF THE PSALMIST 


“The outline of religious life presented in the Psalms is, we have seen, a simple one. But the facts of life are 
complex, and it could not be long before the faithful in Israel were brought to face some of the standing enigmas 
of human life. It may be some time in the history of an individual or a nation before these are felt to press keenly 
and severely, and to call for an immediate answer. The belief that God loves righteousness and hates iniquity, that 
he will punish the wicked and protect or deliver his servants, is seen ere long to be subjected to considerable strain. 
In actual fact, this seems often not to be the case. Retribution is not visible; if the righteous Judge does—as the 
Psalmist is sure he does—judge righteously, he does not make this by any means evident. But to question the fact 
of righteous retribution seemed to strike at the foundation of faith: to say that God ‘will not require it’? was almost 
the same as to say, ‘There is no God’ (10:4, 13). Still questioning doés arise. The Psalmist does not check it 
as impious, but, with the spirit of true religion, brings his difficulty to God himself, and pours out his heart in prayer. 
He pleads, in words that John Calvin was often heard to murmur, and which have often risen to the lips of God’s 
suffering and perplexed servants, ‘Quousque, Domine?’ ‘How long, O Lord?’ 


“How long, Jehovah, wilt Thou forget me for ever? 
: How long wilt Thou hide Thy face from me? 
How long shall I keep anxious cares in my soul, 
Having sorrow in my heart daily ? 
How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me?’ 


“But the question ‘Why?’ is even more urgent and perplexing than the question ‘How long?’ To see ‘the 
wicked in great power, spreading himself like a green tree in its native soil,’ irresistibly suggests not only the ques- 
tion, How long is this to last? but, Why is it permitted at all? It cannot be argued out in a brief lyric as it is in 
a protracted dialogue, but the sharp pain of the religious difficulty is evidently felt quite as keenly by the man who 
utters only a single cry of expostulation. The difficulty is sometimes felt as national, sometimes as personal and 
individual; sometimes it takes the form, Why do the righteous suffer? Sometimes it is a question of fact which 
torments the inquirer, Will the balance ever be redressed ? sometimes a question concerning the purpose or mean- 
ing of affliction, Why is this apparent injustice permitted meanwhile? But the fact that moral character and lot 
or condition in life by no means always correspond, was especially impressed upon Israel in the later portion of its 
history, and has left its mark upon many of the psalms. 

“The solution of the problem reached is not final. This was not possible to the Old Testament saint. But 
peace of mind was from time to time attained, by means of partial solutions, or glimpses of the truth. 

“The solution in the main is: the prosperity is but for a time, the feet of the wicked are in slippery places, ere 
long they will stumble and fall utterly; while God will hold the hand of his faithful servant, guide him wisely, and 
afterward receive him with honor. 

“There is, however, a glimpse of another kind of solution. If God himself be the strength and portion of the 
failing heart, the Psalmist need not, will not complain; he can put true gladness into the heart even of the sorrow- 
ing, ‘more than they have when their corn and wine increase.’ ‘Verily, I say unto you, they have received their 
reward.’ This thought, however, is not worked out, though in many passages we can see that it brought to the 
perplexed sufferer its own divine consolation. 

“The triumph of faith is enough for the individual; but the perplexed spirit, anxious to justify the ways of God 
to men, asks for more, for others’ sakes, if not for its own. The problem is not solved by the fresh exercise of faith, 
only postponed. Is there no glimpse in the Psalter of light beyond? Was it given to old-time singers to see, if 
only fora moment, beyond the veil; and, when judgment in this life appeared to be so long delayed as practically 
to disappoint all his hopes, did the Psalmist here and there become a seer, and anticipate a life to come in which the 
balance, so long awry, should finally be adjusted ? 

“Tt is certain that the horizon of the psalmists’ spiritual sky was for the most part dark on the side of the future 
life. It is certain also that the gleams of light here and there illumine it. They are rays, but only scattered and 
passing rays, of a light that was afterward to shine forth in unclouded and unfading splendor, and banish the night 
of ignorance and fear forever. 

“The reasons for this reserve in revelation may not be entirely intelligible to us, but some of them are not far 
to seek. It is well for the soul to think of God, rather than heaven. Even when life and immortality were brought 
to light through the gospel, revelation is marked by reserves concerning a future state which it is not altogether diffi- 
cult to explain. The faith of the psalmists who trusted in God and were not confounded, though oppressed by per- 
secution, and unsupported by an assured prospect of everlasting life, should have a bracing and tonic effect upon 
our often languid and enervated religious life. The words which have strengthened the faith, animated the hope, 
and sustained the courage of so many generations were written by men who were content to fight out their spiritual 
battles on the arena of the present life. They entered the lists and were not afraid; they fought and did not yield. 
In hope they believed against hope. If the light of revelation which illumines our pathway is so much fuller than 
that accorded to the psalmists, it follows surely that our faith should be not less courageous, our victory not less 
assured and complete than theirs.” * 


* Sele ted from Davidson: Praises of Israel. 


ANALYTICAL OUTLINE. 


. 
I. THE PSALTER AS A HYMNAL. § 10. Jehovah the deliverer of those who trust in him. 


§ 1. The fivefold division of the sna a aeet teGp ake. § 11. The prosperity of the wicked Re aa the right- 
§ 2. Psalms suggesting antiphonal choirs. ath wehae eous abiding. Ps, 92. 
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Ps 16. 
II. THE CRY OF THE PSALMIST. § 17. God is my portion. 
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' SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY. 
THE PSALTER AS A HYMNAL 


First day, §1. Glance through the Psalter and note as evidence of its constant use in the temple ritual the division 
into five books, a division emphasized by the doxologies at the close of Pss. 41, 72, 89, 106, 150, which is itself a dox- 
ology. ‘This fivefold division of the Psalter is an imitation of the fivefold division of the law of Moses as found in 
the Pentateuch and it is undoubtedly the work of the priests who officiated in the temple service. 

Second day, §2. Note in psalm 24: (1) the question asked in vs. 3 with the answer given in vss. 4-6; (2) the similar 
interchange of general statement, answer and question in vss. 7-10; (3) the thrice-recurring refrain in Pss. 42, 43. 
namely vss. 4-11, 5; (4) the monotonous refrain in Ps. 136. Do not these facts seem to indicate that in some cases 
at least the psalms were intended for antiphonal singing by divisions of the temple choir. 

Third day, §3. Read the superscriptions or headings of each of the 150 psalms, and see in how many of them you 
find what seem to be musical terms relating to instruments, meters, or tunes; for example, Ps. 5.* Note the frequent 
occurrence of similar terms in Ps. 6. See also Ps. 9: 16-20. 

Fourth day. Read Lev. ch. 23, and note the law concerning the celebration of certain holy feasts to Jehovah. The 
celebration of these feasts centered about the temple in Jerusalem. Consider how many pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
would be thus necessitated, families and friends from the same vicinity traveling in social groups. 

Fijth day, §4. Study the group of psalms, 120-134, known as “‘Songs of Ascent.”” These are generally regarded as 
having been sung by the pilgrims on the occasion of their visits to the temple at Jerusalem for the celebration of the 
great religious feasts, described in the work of the preceding day. Read several psalms from this group with the 
thought of their use in mind. Can you not feel their special significance as the expression of devout Jews traveling 
toward Jerusalem and the temple of their God? 

Sixth day. Memorize Ps. 121. 

Seventh day, §5. Study the group of psalms, 146-150 and note that the entire content is an invitation to worship, 
or exhortations to the whole congregation of worshipers to sing praises to Jehovah. 

Eighth day, §6. Read I Chron. 15: 16-28, and note the custom of singing psalms in the daily worship, choirs being 
appointed for the purpose. Read Ps. 81, a recital in song of the dealings of Jehovah with his people in the past and 
an expression of hope for the future, and consider how fully this song would be entered into by a congregation led 
by the choirs, described in the chapter just read. 

Ninth day. Read I Chron. 16:1~-36, in which the psalm said to have been sung upon a certain occasion is 
introduced. Cf. Ps. 105:1-15; 96:1-13; 106:47, 48, and note that the poem in Chronicles exists as portions of 
psalms in the Psalter. ; 


* It is clear that these directions to performers. etc., would vary in different centuries according to the condition of the temple and its worship, 
and that they would be most elaborate in the period of the greatest possibilities. They are not a vital part of the poem, and itis possible that they 
were added to the psalm at the time when the poem became a part of the formal hymn collection of the temple. This also suggests the fact that many 
scholars at the present day regard both title and superscription as the work of editors, a work, however, which was undoubtedly based on ancient tra- 
dition. and should therefore be regarded with respect if not with absolute confidence. 
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THE CRY OF THE PSALMIST. 


_ _ Tenth day, $7. ‘The real subject of our study this month is the cry of the psalmist or the problem of suffering as 
it finds expression in the psalms. It is at this point that our work for the month comes into touch with our own life 
and the suffering of all men in all the ages yast. When we recall the history of the Hebrew people, we are not sur- 
prised to see how large a place this problem occupies in the Psalter. If has been suggested that the Psalter was the 
hymnbook of the second temple. If we recall through what tribulations the nation had passed, how it had seemingly 
been forsaken by God, carried into captivity, and brought back to Palestine, but a small and insignificant fraction of 
the old nation, we do not wonder that so many of the hymns retained in the Psalter were those which expressed the 
spirit of prayer, resignation, and praise out of deep sorrow. It does not follow, however, as we shall see, that the 
Psalter contains little to appeal to the young and joyous of heart. While our study this month will emphasize the 
problem of suffering, the work of other months will present a very different series of psalms. 

As illustrative of the important place that the problem occupies, read Ps. 1, noting that this psalm serves as a 
preface to the Psalter and as such it states the point of view of the book. Note further the teaching of this psalm, 
namely that piety and prosperity go hand in hand and that sin invariably brings suffering upon the sinner. This 
is the orthodox doctrine with reference to piety and prosperity among the Old Testament saints (cf. Prov. 11:31). 

Eleventh day, §8. Read Ps. 15, and notice the description of the pious man that is there presented, and by implica- 
tion the character of the wicked man which is of course the exact opposite of that of the righteous. Note further 
the ethical nature of the requirements made of the righteous man, and finally that the supreme test of piety and right- 
eousness is fitness to dwell in communion with Jehovah. } 

Tweljth day, §9. Read Ps. 6; and note first, the desperate condition of the poet that is here reflected; second, 
the invincible assurance of the poet that God will achieve his deliverance and that the good must be vindicated. 

Thirteenth day, §10. Read Ps. 13, and note the cry of the sufferer occasioned by the long continuance of his afflic- 
tion, and observe that in this case, as in the case of Ps. 6, the sufferer passes from his tone of lamentation into a de- 
claration of faith and confidence in Jehovah’s purpose and power to deliver him. 

Fourteenth day, §11. Read Ps. 92, particularly vss. 6-15, observing how exactly the same point of view once more 
finds expression, but the poet acknowledges that wicked men do at times prosper. His conviction, however, is that 
this prosperity is only temporary—that they are doomed to destruction, whereas the suffering of the righteous is only 
temporary, while they are destined to abiding prosperity. 

Fijteenth day, § 12. Read Ps. 22:1, 2, 3-5, and observe how the sufferer alternates between outcries regarding 
his present calamitous state and reviews of God’s past kindness. Compare in this way vss. 6, 7 with 8-12; 12-18 
with 18-21. 

Sixteenth day. Read Ps. 22:22-31, and note how in the same psalm, the poet after contrasting his present con- 
dition thus strikingly with God’s former favors, suddenly leaps to the conclusion that Jehovah even now, in this time 
as in the past, will deliver him from all his trouble, and therefore he sings the praise of Jehovah as if this deliv- 
erance were already accomplished. 

Seventeenth day, §13. Read Ps. 51, andnote that the poet is overwhelmed with the sense of his own sinfulness and 
that he penitently confesses his depravity in the sight of God; not only that he confidently regards nothing short of 
a thorough regeneration of heart and life as acceptable to God, but looks for this transformation to be effected by 
God himself (vs. 10). Note finally the sufferer’s conviction that God will not ignore true piety and permit the pious 
to go mourning all his days. 

Eighteenth day. Memorize Ps. 51: 10-13, 15-17. ; 

Nineteenth day, §14. Read Ps. 74, and observe the calamitous condition that the psalmist describes. Israel is 
evidently under the heel of a foreign oppressor; the people of God are being crushed by the heathen (vss. I-11), but 
the poet cannot possibly conceive of this condition as permanent for Jehovah’s reputation is at stake (vss. 22, 23). 
The vindication of his character demands the deliverance of his people. The just God can not permit the wicked 
permanently and finally to triumph over his own righteous people. 4 

Twentieth day, §15. Read Ps. 88, noting, first, the affliction out of which the poet cries (vss. 1-8); and second, 
the intensification of his problem, due to the fact that he has no outlook beyond the grave (especially vss. Q-12). 

If there be no future life, then the problem of suffering becomes terribly acute, for rewards and punishments must 
be distributed in the present life and in accordance with ethical and religious desert, but they do not always seem 
to be fairly distributed from this point of view. The belief in a future life is so closely and vitally related to the prob- 
lem of suffering that we must discover what the psalmists seem to have thought upon this theme. 

Twenty-first day, §16. Read Ps. 16, especially vss. 8-11. Does vs. 10 refer to a condition after death or does it not 
rather refer to conditions here and now? Does not the psalmist in vs. 9 express his assurance that he will dwell 
in security, and does he not go on to give the reason for this confidence in vs. 10 by saying “Thou wilt not abandon 
my soul”—that is to say, thou wilt not permit the abode of departed spirits to open its gates and receive me before 
my alloted time is lived out, nor wilt thou suffer thy holy one (that is to say, God’s holy people) to see the pit (that 
is, to die) prematurely, but on the contrary (vs. 11) thou wilt show me the path of life and life with the consciousness 
of thy presence is perpetual life. ; 

Twenty-second day, §17. Read Ps. 73, and note the definite concrete way in which the poet presents the problem 
in vss. 1-12, but observe that he passes on in vss. 13-20 to give expression to the old orthodox conviction that the 
prosperity of the wicked is only transitory, and finally, in vs. 21 and following, he rises to the exalted height of 
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realizing, after all, God is better than any of his gifts, and having God, he can dispense with all else, see vss. 
23,25, 26. Does the poet in vs. 24 express a conviction of a future life? Note that the expression “receive me to 
el ry” is an incorrect rendering of the original phrase, which should rather be translated “receive me (or take me) 
gloriously.” Consider that the poet leaves the destination unnamed. Does he mean anything more than an hon- 
orable discharge from the present life, having lived out the full allotment of his days, or does he mean that upon 
death, God will take the pious to fellowship with himself ? 

Twenty-third day. Review the work of the preceding day and memorize vss. 23-26. 

Twenty-fourth day, §18. Consider the attitude towards suffering reflected by Ps. 49, noting, firstly, the declaration 
that the wicked man’s confidence is an illusion (vss. 1-10 a); secondly, the conviction that both wise men and fools, 
that is to say, all men, die and are like the beasts that perish. What does this mean? (Vss. to-12, 16-20.); thirdly, 
note the picture of the fate of the wicked (vss. 13, 14). Does not this mean that the wicked man is cut off in the 
prime of life and not allowed to live out half his days? Fourthly, the description or the declaration of the poet’s 
confidence with reference to the fate of the pious as contrasted with the fate of the wicked (vs. 15). Does this mean 
that the pious shall be rescued from death, or that, having died, they shall through resurrection be restored to life, 
or simply that God will not prematurely cut off the pious but will rescue him from the greedy power of Sheol, which 
waits to devour him (cf. 86:13). Note that the phrase of vs. 15 leaves us in the same state of indefiniteness that we 
find in Ps. 73 ‘‘for he shall receive me,” When? Where? Does it mean a reception after death or does it mean a 
restoration to divine favor here on earth and a resumption of sweet fellowship. 

Twenty-fijth day, §19. Read psalm 115. Note especially in vss. 15-18 the close relationship of Jehovah with his 
people and the conviction expressed in vs. 17 that the worship of Jehovah is confined to the present life. Read also 
psalm 118:17 and note the implied belief that it would be impossible for the speaker after death to praise Jehovah. 

Twenty-sixth day, §20. Read Ps.17. Note especially, vss. 13-15, the psalmist’s cry for deliverance from the power 
of the wicked oppressor, and his conyiction (vs. 15) that he himself will be more than compensated for all his suf- 
ferings by communion with God. Consider, whether this divine communion is conceived of as existing here on earth 
or as deferred to the life hereafter. 

Twenty-seventh day. Review Ps: 17. In determining the sense of vs. 15, consider the fact that the phrase 
“see the face of God” is used elsewhere in the sense of enjoying the favor of God or of visiting the sanctuary of God. 
Note also that the figure of waking from a sleep is employed elsewhere to designate restoration from the condition 
of weakness and suffering, and finally note the connection of the phrase “‘beholding thy form” with the statements 
concerning Moses in Numbers 12:8 and Exodus 33:17-23. . Does it mean anything more than the enjoyment of the 
most intimate fellowship with a great God? 

Twenty-eighth day. Is it not true that the intense sufferings of Israel in the period after the captivity when 
these psalms were in daily use, seem to have driven Israel closer to the heart of God? Have we not seen that the 
eternal hope of communion with God was the compensating element which made the sufferings of the people endur- 
able? Have we not seen that the poet, voicing the cry of the people, maintains that this communion with God, even 
though secured at the cost of great suffering is far preferable to a life apart from Him? Think over the work of 
the month thus far and compare with it the teaching of Jesus that fellowship with God is the highest good (John 17: 3). 
Were not the psalmists groping after this conception of good which was so fully revealed by Jesus? Can we 
sum up the universal element in the psalms which we have studied this month as: (r) the cry of distress; (2) the 
appeal to God for deliverance; (3) confidence in the power and will of God to deliver; (4) joy in anticipated deliver- 
ance; (5) satisfaction in communion with God even in the midst of sorrow ? 

Twenty-ninth day. Read carefully the remarks on paraphrasing in the Introduction, and then try to rewrite 
Ps. 15 in simple prose, observing the parallelism by omitting repetitions. This isa difficult task to perform satisfactorily 
pore Pesgeerrenes if ae ue of your work are very crude. The object of the task is to lead you to read the 
psalms with greater care and to see that you understand the meaning of the psalmi 

LThirtieth day. Memorize Ps, 3. : B Se ae 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


READ CAREFULLY.—Answer questions, as far as possible, from memory. Then take your Bible and review with the questions in mind, 
revising your answers as youread. Should you wish to work for a certificate, fill out the duplicate blanks and send them to the office of the Institute, 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. Certificates will be awarded all who answer fifteen questions. An Honor sign will be placed upon the certificates of all who 
answer twenty questions. 


1. What modern name may be applied to the Psalter ? 


ween cenwceen anna naan nceencnnneerecenenesonosecce 


8. Give the meaning of vs. 5, 6 in PS. 13...------c-scosssonscensssnnssensssneseonssenerenestusstunssosesnnetanssnasennssnasenacenannnarsnnecaasenasaascaasenassness 
g. How does the poet regard the prosperity of the wicked ?_.....----ss-s:o-scesssssscnssseeseeseenssenssensecnesentennennneenneenanenasenssenss 
to. Why can the psalmists speak so confidently concerning the relation of God and the repentant sinner of Ps. 51? 
11. Quote some phrases from Ps. 74 which indicate the conditions of the Hebrew people which the poet had in 
mind when the psalm was WITECEN pacsctua oe seo neared ec Sha cadeb ccna esas acaca st eae an tee Seon gc ca a es eee 


Dew eneneceseen wens welse n= sens ens mann onsen nnsonnrssecsawecesersaenanensassasecsaccdonunaccsce 
ween nen nen nnn ean nd enn n wen ence conececs 


20. Submit the results of your work for the twenty-ninth day. 


II 


STUDY II 
THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


No portion of the Bible furnishes more varied expressions of religious faith and its practical emergencies than 
does the collection of Psalms. The man who is seeking God can find voiced here experiences rang ng fr m moments 
of exulting ceriainty of God’s blessing to times when God seems to have forsaken the needy soul. In connection 
with these varied expressions of religious feeling, it is interesting to consider some aspects of the growth of faith. 


FAITH BEGINS BY ACCEPTING THE FAITH OF OTHERS 


Everyone learns from his parents or his religious teachers certain doctrines concerning God and God’s relation 
to men. We are taught.that God in his goodness created us, that he loves us and cares for our welfare; that if we 
are loyal to him and try to do his will we shall be blessed. It is good to have this picture of a world where God’s 
love is everywhere present. It gives us courage and joy for our life. It makes it easier for us to exercise love toward 
others, if we are sure that the God of love is supreme in the universe. So because those in whom we have confidence 
have taught us to believe in God, and because the presence of God in the affairs of life seems to be the most inspir- 
ing view we can hold, we unquestioningly accept what our wise parents and teachers have told us. 


SUCH FAITH IS SURE TO MEET WITH TRIALS 


The most profound problem in our experience is the fact of evil and suffering. We cannot go far in life without 
meeting dreadful facts. A certain anarchis: in our country has in a little pamphlet given several heart-rending instances 
of human distress, all taken from the ordinary newspaper reports of what is g ing on every day in the world. After 
compelling us to look at these unwelcome tragedies, he proceeds to arraign in scathing terms an easy-going, optimis- 
tic religious faith. Such plain facts, he says, “cannot be glazed over or minimized away by all the treatises on God 
and Love and Being, helplessly existing in their monumental vacuity. These facts invincibly prove religion a nullity. 
Man will not give religion two thousand centuries or twenty centuries more to try itself and waste human time.” 
Such is the revolt from a shallow faith which fails to take account of human suffering. Any religious system which 
does not squarely meet facts like these cannot furnish a message to men who live in a world where privation, injustice, 
disease, and death confront us. It is one of the most significant elements of the religion of the Bible that it brings 
us face to face with those perplexing facts of evil, which seem to refute our faith in a God of love. Some of the 
most sublime psalms are cries of distress wrung from a heart which has tasted the depths of bitterness. When some 
harsh experience robs us of our childish faith, what a sense of sympathy we find in a psalm which begins with the 
words: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” And to know that such words were used by Jesus him- 
crue us to feel that there is in the universe a heart which can share our sorrows, and help us to find a stronger 

aith. 
THE LARGER VISION DUE TO THE TRIAL OF FAITH 


Is the purpose of God limited to our little ideal of a happy world? Do we think of God as an indulgent father, 
who will grant our every wish? If we were never called upon to sacrifice, should we not miss the best that life has 
for us? We call a child who has had every wish gratified by fond parents, and who has never had to deny himself, 
a “spoiled child.” Should we not all be spoiled if we never had our wishes thwarted? The good of the home is 
more important than the selfish happiness of any member of the family. The good of the nation is of more impor- 
tance than the life of any single citizen. The purpose of the universe is vastly wider than the hopes of my little life. 
It is only by the discipline of adversity that we learn that we are members of the larger whole. Thus the first lesson 
of the trial of faith is to give to us the consciousness that we must seek something more exalted than our own welfare. 


THE DEEPER FAITH TRUSTS THE LORD OF THE WORLD 


Is God a Being whom we can use to further our own plans? Or is he great enough to transform us and our 
plans into something nobler and higher? Out of the perplexity of the trial of faith comes the spirit of teachableness. 
God has shown us how futile it is to seek happiness without knowing the larger purpose of the world. We may not 
know it yet; but we can at least become humble learners. The national hopes of Israel were never realized. But 
this very defeat of their plans meant that their God should become the God of all the earth instead of the local deity 
of Israel. ‘The thwarting of worldly prosperity is often the only way in which the blessing of spiritual character is 
attainable. ‘The death of loved ones is often the first reminder that if we do not lay up treasure in heaven we shall 
lose everything worth having. We are to live in God’s infinite, eternal world, not n the petty circle of our individual 
whims. When suffering and defeat have shown us the unstable character of worldly ideals, we reach out for the 
larger faith. Here God’s revelation of himself, as he has spoken in the experience of the religious heroes of history 
helps us. Through psalmist and prophet and apostle we may come to find a confidence that God’s purposes are 
better than ours. God never brings trial to us without making it the gateway to a deeper faith if we avail ourselves 
of the help which he has given in the utterances and lives of those who have proved their faith 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE 


I. THE TRIAL OF FAITH § 35. The psalmist’s cry is universal. His faith may be 
§ 24. Israel suffering though loyal to Jehovah. ee: Ps. 10. 
§ 25. Human destiny determined by ees Phatacter coe la as see He ine 25. 
Caoerhe eal; tsa Jehovah's st 62. § 37. Let all the people trust in tee fa 
§ 27. Wait in patience for Jehovah’s cS elieerance. ade ages Catala geek Ps. 38.. 
Ps. 27. § 39. Jehovah, a spirit, can triumph oes ee 


Il. THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


§ 28. God is our Refuge and Strength. III. RIGHTEOUSNESS SHALL BE ESTABLISHED 


Ps. 46. § 40. The hostility of Jehovah to the wicked. 
§ 29. An occasion for rejoicing over Jehovah’s act of deliver- Ps. 40. 
ance. § 41. He will permanently bless only the righteous. 
Isa. 36, 37. Ps. 24. 
§ 30. Jehovah the ideal shepherd of his people. § 42. The righteous must be established in the earth. 
Rsa23) Ps. 84. 
$31. The sorrows of the godly man are transient. § 43. Let the wicked be put to shame. 
BSeso: Ps. 109. 
§ 32. The righteous man must be vindicated. § 44. Let them rather be destroyed than destroyers of the 
Sale righteous. 
§ 33. Jehovah’s righteousness necessitates the vindication of Ps. 60. 
the righteous. § 45. Justice demands that righteousness sha!l prevail. 
Pswrr Psi705 
§ 34. “He will never suffer the righteous to be moved.” § 46. Jehovah a Refuge and Fortress for all who trust in him. 
Bis 5: PS: OD. 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


THE TRIAL OF FAITH 


First Day, §24. Read Ps. 44 and note the situation amid which the psalmist speaks. It is a time that tries 
men’s souls. Faith is easy when signs of prosperity and divine favor are to be read on every hand, but now the 
favor of God is apparently withdrawn. Observe, however, the allusions of the poet to the past goodness of Jehovah 
(vss. 1-3) and his confidence that in the present crisis Jehovah, Israel’s king, will again assert his power and show 
his goodness as in days gone by (vss. 4-8). After his long powerful presentation of the distressed condition of Israel 
(vss. 9-19) note his final plea (vss. 21-28) for God’s help based upon the thought that Israel’s sufferings are due to 
her loyalty to God. 

Second Day, §25. Read Ps. 62 as another picture of a time of trouble and affliction, observing in particular 
the psalmist’s absolute reliance (vss. 5 ff.) on God and upon God only as the all-sufficient source and help, and further- 
more his conviction (vs. 12) that human destiny is determined by human character. 

Third Day, §26. Read Ps. 4, noting especially the atmosphere of calm that surrounds the poet (vs. 8) and his 
conviction, that is to say, his faith that ‘‘man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth,”’ 
(vss. 6 and 7), but rather in the maintenance of a special relation to Jehovah. ; 4 

Fourth Day, § 27. Read Ps. 27, noting the confidence of the psalmist in Jehovah’s power and wish to deliver and 
especially the sensitiveness of the believer’s conscience to the presence and message of God in his soul (vs. 8). Con- 
sider also his unwavering assurance of the loyalty of Jehovah to his people’s best interests (vss. 10 ff.). 

Fijth Day. Memorize Ps. 27:1-6 and if possible the whole psalm. 


THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


Sixth day, §28. Read Ps. 46 and observe how the faith of the psalmist breaks out again and again into an 
expression of confidence in Jehovah (vss. 1, 7, and 11). The psalmist’s faith here seems to be almost jubilant. 

Seventh day, §29. Read Isaiah, chaps. 36 and 37. Might it have been some such day of deliverance in Israel 
as that of Jerusalem from the Assyrian army, described in the chapters just read, which the poet had in mind when 
he wrote Ps. 46? Does such faith require a basis in experience, one’s own or that recorded in history ? : 

Eighth day, § 30. Commit to memory Ps. 23, if you have not already done so. Note the threefold picture 
of Jehovah (1) as the shepherd and his flock, (2) as the friend who guides us safely, and (3) as the host who anoints 
his guest for the feast. ; : a 

Jehovah is conceived as taking the same unwearying care of his people as the shepherd, leading his flock to the 
tender grass and refreshing plentiful streams, in a land where neither was abundant. ; 

Again, as a guide, Jehovah leads his people in the way of righteousness which is the way of safety in the thought 
of the poet. Though surrounded by evil, with such a companion and guide there could be no departure from the 
right path, and no intrusion of evil into that path. 
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In the third section of the Psalm, the host welcomes his guest to a feast, bestows upon him royal honors and 


gives him a permanent place in his house. ; : ; ‘ 

Is this not an expression of unwavering faith in Jehovah’s goodness to his people? _Is it not evidence of a sweet 
and calm assurance regnant in the soul of the poet? Are excessive anxiety and worry consistent with the highest 
type of faith ? ; (ay A : i 

Ninth day, § 31. Read Ps. 30, observing especially the conviction of the psalmist based upon experience that 
distress and trouble are only transient (vs. 5) and his recognition that his past trouble and care, in part at least, was 
for the correcting of the undue self-confidence that prevailed in his days of prosperity (vs. 6); note also (vs. 7) 
his recognition of the fact that comfort and happiness are possible only so long as Jehovah is gracious. : 

Tenth day. Reread Ps. 30 and note the naive reason which the poet gives for the goodness of Jehovah to him. 
Would we today attribute such a motive to Jehovah? Is our conception of God, influenced by the teaching of Jesus, 
higher than that of the psalmist? If so what relation should the degree of our faith bear to his? : 

Eleventh day, § 32. Read Ps. 7 and note that the psalmist’s expectation of divine favor is based in part (vs. 8) 
upon his conviction of his own integrity. In this psalm and generally in the Old Testament, for judgment read 
justice as giving more accurately the thought of the Hebrew. ; as ; 

Tweljth day, § 33. Read Ps. 11, observing that here the psalmist bases his hopes and his faith upon Jehovah’s 
righteousness (vs. 7). opm 

Thirteenth day, § 34. Read Ps. 55 noting another expression of the poet’s conviction that Jehovah, who loves 
righteousness, will never permit the righteous to be overwhelmed (vs. 22). ; : f 

Fourteenth day. For the sake of gaining a deeper impression of the depth from which the psalmist utters his 
assurance of faith in Ps. 55, describe to yourself in simple phrases the condition of mind out of which he thus expresses 
himself, that is, make a brief mental paraphrase of the psalm. 

Fijteenth day, § 35. Read Ps. ro and note how the situation that the poet represents might easily be that of the 
oppressed and downtrodden of our own land, who cry, out of the scepticism and intolerance born of distress. But 
note especially in vss. 14, 17, 18, the comfort and assurance that come to the psalmist as he thinks upon Israel’s past 
experiences of grace. Are there perhaps such experiences which reassure the sufferer in this day and generation ? 

Sixteenth day, § 36. Read Ps. 25, where the same inspiration to faith is derived from Jehovah’s goodness in the 
past (vs. 6). Memorize vss. 4-7. 

Seventeenth day, § 37. Read Ps. 31, noting in particular the spirit of resignation to the divine will which rules 
in the soul of the psalmist (vss. 14, 15). Consider also the stronger evidences of his faith which lead him out of, and 
notwithstanding, his own situation of trouble and distress, to call upon all his people to be strong and courageous, 
because of Jehovah’s faith. To what extent do we, when in trouble, influence others to share in our faith ? 

Eighteenth day, § 38. Read Ps. 38, observing that the psalmist speaks out of the midst of affliction, that he 
recognizes these afflictions as coming from Jehovah and as due largely to his own sins (vss. 3-8); that he has deeply 
repented (vs. 9, 18), and that he trusts the goodness of Jehovah in spite of his present direful condition’ (vs. 15). 
Remembering the Old Testament philosophy that suffering always meant punishment for sin, is it possible that the 
psalmist exaggerated his own sinfulness. If, on the other hand, the psalm is on the lips of singers in the Temple 
of the later times, and the singer speaks for the nation, is there not ample room for the deepest repentance and self- 
abasement, and is not the faith in Jehovah which could trust in his pardoning-grace, after such apostacy as Israel 
was many times guilty of, still more wonderful? Must this not have been the faith of loyal Israel, else in a collection 
of songs for worship this song would hardly have been preserved ? . 

Nineteenth day. Recall by rapid review the psalms studied thus far this month and note (r) the situations of 
mental and physical distress out of which the poet cries; (2) upon what he bases his faith in Jehovah’s power and 
will to deliver; (3) consider whether there are modern situations which are even more hopeless than those which the 
poet describes. The psalmist’s conception of God was limited. He depended implicitly upon a just, righteous, 
and powerful God. We have added to this conception the attribute of self-sacrificing love. Should our faith in 
such a God be weaker or stronger than the psalmists ? 

_ Twentieth day, § 39. Read Ps. 56, observing particularly the encouragement to faith that the psalmist finds 
in the fact that God is spirit and spirit must triumph over flesh (vss. 3, 4, 10, 11). z 


RIGHTEOUSNESS SHALL BE ESTABLISHED 

Twenty-first day, § 40. What are the ends of the psalmists’ faith and what is it that their faith longs for and 
never lets go of ? 

Read Ps. 4o and observe the answer given to this question in vss. 14 and 15. Is it not the overthrow of the 
wicked and wickedness ? 

Twenty-second day, § 41. Read Ps. 24 and consider whether we have here another answer, a corollary of the 
first answer, namely, the vindication of God’s people, and their exclusive right to his favor. 

Twenty third day, § 42. Read Ps. 84 and consider whether we have not here one expression of a thought that 
finds itself in many forms in the psalms, namely, that Jehovah would establish righteousness in the earth. Is this 
not another characteristic element or end of the psalmist’s faith ? 

Twenty-jourth day. Memorize Ps. 84. 

Twenty-fijth day, § 43. In this connection it is well for us to consider the significance of the so-called imprecator 
psalms. As an example of this type of psalm read Ps. tog and observe how the psalmist calls down the rice terrible 
calamities upon the heads of the wicked. 
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Twenty-sixth day, §44. Read Ps. 69, which belongs to the same general classification as the psalm of the 

preceding section since it is characterized by the same spirit. 
_ I considering the psalms of this character, ask yourself two things: First, would petitions of the kind contained 
in the two psalms studied in the two preceding days be justifiable or excusable in the present day and age. Second, 
were they justifiable or excusable at the time they were spoken. In answering these questions bear in mind the 
following facts: 

1. The character of the times in which these psalms originated: the spirit of the Gospel being not yet spread 
abroad, were not spiritual and ethical conceptions still in a more or less primitive stage ? 

_ 2. The over-provocation which gave rise to such utterances as these suggested by the feelings of injury, oppres- 
sion, and insult that such psalms reveal. The deeper our study of Israel’s history, the greater will be our apprecia- 
tion of the sorrows of Israel’s loyal poets. 

3. The ineradicable tendency in human nature to seek revenge for injury committed: the farther we go back 
in history, the more prevalent is the expression of this spirit of revenge. In this connection call to mind the many 
cases of blood revenge recorded in the ld Testament. (See Gen. 9:6; Ex. 21:12, and Num., chap. 35.) 

4. As giving us some true conception of the state of mind out of which these utterances came we must not over- 
look the fact that they reveal in an early civilization a deep sense of justice and a feeling that such outrageous crimes 
and glaring sins must not and cannot go unpunished. They also voice a conviction that the \ery vindication of 
Jehovah’s character demands the infliction of drastic penalties on the notoriously wicked. 

5. Consider whether it was not imperatively necessary from the point of view of the psalmist that the infliction 
of punishment called for should take p'ace here upon this earth, within the lifetime of the speaker? The thought of 
a future life and a future judgment_where such injustices might be remedied had not yet taken root in the Israelitish 
mind and heart. Consider for yourself how much change in your attitude toward life would occur if the whole concep- 
tion of the future and a future judgment were to be eliminated from your mind. Would it be as easy to retain faith 
in God and in the righteous government of the universe if you were convinced that all the judgment there is or is to 
be took place here and now in the ordinary processes of life. Must we not, therefore give the old Hebrews credit 
for a most powerful faith, even in times when everything seemed to be going contrary to that faith? 

6. Must we not also bear in mind, in estimating the significance of these so-called imprecatory psalms the fact 
that the prevailing doctrine in those days taught that righteousness would be always rewarded by prosperity and that 
wickedness would be a/ways punished by poverty and calamity ? 

In view of these convictions could the faithful do anything els: than long for the infliction of disaster upon the 
wicked in order that the character of Jehovah might be vindicated and that righteousness might be seen to be worth 
while. 

Twenty-seventh day, § 45. Make a careful review of the six preceding points and read Ps. 79, noting especially 
the conception of God which demands that he should avenge his people and so vindicate his own character of justice 
before the nations who had been her persecutors. 

Twenty-eighth day, § 46. Read Ps. gt as the outpouring of the soul of a religious man who has committed 
his entire way to God and rests easily, calmly, triumphantly in the assurance that all things work together for good 
with those that love God. 

Twenty-ninth and thirtieth days. Memorize Ps. 91. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


READ CAREFULLY.—Answer questions, as far as possible, from memory. Then take your Bible and review with the questions in mind, 
revising your answers as youread. Should you wish to work for a certificate, fill out the duplicate blanks and send them to the office of the Institute, 
Hyde Park. Chicago. Ill. Certificates will be awarded all who answer fifteen questions. An Honor sign will be placed upon the certificates of all who 
answer twenty questions. 


1. To what does the psalmist attribute the affliction of his people as described in Psaln044.t io. ecceneteee 
2... Does the:fact Timi his faith Pic ccccsctl fi ccectecceeeccceeenenentenesnenecnaneuncvensnsaneanoasencncheneensnininntunsvavetmsienertenstnsicansawecnonecans 
3. Make a plain statement of the substance of Ps. 27: 1-6 in terms adapted to modern religious LG, cas.caceaseeaee 


5. Would the spirit of the psalm inspire to courage, and possibly lead to its becoming a favorite psalm with 
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6. What effect would the frequent and thoughtful repetition of the twenty-third psalm be likely to have upon 


one’s religious life 


7. State the difference in the mind of the poet, if any exists, between the troubles which come to the righteous 


and those which come to the wicked, (a) in their source; (0) in their purpose; (c) in their duration 
16 


8. Quote a verse from Ps. 30 which leads you to think that the poet regarded Jehovah as desiring above all 


else the praises of his people. SUS Wie eR SE AON Ra Halt eae recs ren Mec SG cere IU ea gr 


to. Why is it that psalms written so many centuries ago can so well express the feeling of Christians in modern 


m, although the expression. of an.- 


11. What reason have we for supposing that the faith portrayed in a psal 


12. Isthe conception of God which the psalmists portray as much of an incentive to good deeds as the conception 


are ee) 


z. 


13. »What is the:attitude of the psalmist toward. his enemies Poo .oo. cect ester eee = 
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18. What method of establishing righteousness in the world did Jesus establish as over against the psalmist’s 


ideal of the destruction of the wicked ? 


SLUDY Til 
COMMUNION WITH GOD 


_ Communion with God is the very essence of all religion. The religious life of any individual or nation is vital 
just in proportion as it recognizes and realizes its constant dependence upon God. There can be no true religion 
apart from the conviction that the soul of the worshiper may enter into direct and immediate contact with the divine 
reality. Out of this conviction of the possibility and actuality of personal intercourse with God came prophecy. 
The prophet was possessed by the conviction that the great God was ever ready to speak to the listening ear. The 
task of the prophet was to interpret for the benefit of the nation the will of God, communicated through his own 
personal conscience. 

In studying the psalms which have been selected for the presentation of this thought, the student should not 
forget that the Psalmist was living before the day of Jesus and that there is a certain lack in the fulness of his con- 
ception of the method, the conditions and the results of communion with God, which we, as Christian people, conscious 
of the revelation of God made in Jesus Christ, cannot but feel. This very fact, however of the possibilities of larger 
knowledge makes it seem all the more lamentable that the psalmist far transcends many of us in his consciousness 
of, and joy in, communion with God. 

The following statements are taken from Hermann’s book, Communion with God, and clearly present the Chris- 
tian conception of the grounds of such communion. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD A MATTER OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


We are all at one in the conviction that the inner life of religion is a secret in the soul, and cannot be handed 
over from one to another. No human being can so help another by the information he may give him that the latter 
shall be put in possession of what is best in religion. Each individual must experience it for himself as a gift from 
above. Every man to whom religion is something more than a store of knowledge or a burden of commandments 
experiences at times a certain stirring of feeling within him, amid which alone he is able to gain due profit from 
all that is of religious significance. The man who is acquainted with these movings within knows also that he needs 
neither special reflection nor instruction to explain them. He has, on the contrary, so strong a sense of being pos- 
sessed, as it were, that he must say “This is God.” At such a time God makes himself felt, and sets the man in 
that inward condition which is blessedness. In this frame of mind the words, “God is present,” are the simple 
expression of the simple experience. 

GOD COMMUNES WITH US IN JESUS CHRIST 


God communes with us, by the appearance of Jesus Christ.as an historic personage in such a way that we are 
perfectly certain we see him. Any doubts whether God does actually come near to us in Jesus are removed from the 
Christian’s mind by his experience that as soon as he understands this Man as the message of God to him, he finds 
a joy in bowing to what is inevitable, and in self-sacrifice for the sake of others. Our experience of the communion 
of God with us is, at the same time, the experience of moral deliverance. Without these things we should not 
have that certainty of faith which is present and active in every believer. The man in whom trust toward Jesus 
has been aroused does not lack objective ground for the attitude which he takes. He can justify that attitude to 
himself, and become free and joyful in the consciousness of standing in the truth. The Christian’s consciousness 
that God communes with him rests then on two objective facts, the first of which 1s the historical fact of the person of 
Jesus. This fact is an element in our own personal reality. It must be admitted that unless we are to live half 
asleep, as it were, and to have an existence on the level of the brutes, we must face this fact as something in our 
lives, and must say what we will do with it. 

GOD COMMUNES WITH US IN THE INWARD DEMAND FOR RIGHT LIVING 


The second objective ground of the Christian’s consciousness that God communes with us is that we hear within 
ourselves the constant demand that we do right. And this is not merely some high ideal which perhaps might not 
concern us; it is something that we feel bound to obey. Here we grasp an objective fact which must be held to be 
valid in any historical study of life. For life as studied in history, or, in other words, actual human life, cannot be 
conceived of without the assumption that men know they are unconditionally bound to obey the law of duty. Now: 
we find that the God of whose reality Jesus makes us conscious actually makes us morally free; that is, he actually 
brings it about that to do right ceases to be a painful problem for us, and begins instead: to be the very atmosphere 
in which we live. Here then we find a thought which we have a right to hold to be an objective reality for every 
man, and we find this very thought working in us to make us certain of God. 

GOD COMMUNES WITH US IN OUR RECOGNITION OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


The fundamental features of Christian piety must depend on the way in which God appears to us in Christ 
and works upon us. According to the preaching of Jesus, our life with God takes place in a kingdom of God, 
which Jesus himself brings; but this kingdom is presented only where there is pure love in persons and for per- 
sons. ‘This means, however, also that it is only in an inward yearning toward this kingdom of God that there can 
be any turning toward God himself, or any enjoyment of his goodness. aes ‘ 

Therefore let us draw back from the sensuous charm of that “private relationship with God.” When we turn 
to God we are not to feel that we are cut off from all other men, but that we are entering on fellowship with them. 
We believe indeed that we are to look for God’s care for our individual lives, but we are to expect that he will care 
only for that in our lives which belongs to the moral brotherhood, and not for that which refuses to enter such fellow- 


ship, and so is cut off from the eternal. 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE 


I. LONGING FOR COMMUNION §57. Man is unique among all creation e his ability to 


: é : : ; commune with God. . Ps. 8. 
47. Prayer is one expression of longing for communio creation declares the glory of God to the man who 
§ 47. Pray: p f | f n with § 58. All he glory of God h h 
God. Pss. 17, 86, 90, 102, would commune with Jehovah. 
; Bak Hab. 3:1. ae Ps. 19:1-6. 
8. There is no happiness without the consciousness of the 
Me Divine eesencer ’ Pss. 773 r0:1-123 6. III. REWARDS OF COMMUNION WITH GOD 
§ 49. External fortune, no test of ae with God. Communion with Jehovah brings to the soul, 
BER : f security in Jehovah’s sustaining care. 
§ 50. Anguish of heart may harbor hope in Jehovah. § 59. A sense of security in J Ps. 3. 8 
S. 22. : Shoe E 
; ; 5 60. tisfaction in the possession of Jehovah, greater 
§ 51. Longing for communion with Jehovah, a thirst of the 560 slg teehee ies P Ps. 3 
soul. Pss. 42, 43. § 61. The consciousness of a loving kindness better than 
life. Ps: 63. 
‘ pos ye tage oe §62. Fulness of joy in the sense of divine fellowship. 
§ 52. Conduct determines man’s attitude toward God, and ; Ps!16, 
_ God’s attitude toward man. § 63. A willing and all-sufficient refuge from all troubles. 
Pss. 30, 80, 6. : Pss. 55, 33-, 
§ 53. Love of Jehovah the primal condition of communion §64. Increased comprehension of God, and desire to be 
with him. Ps. 18. guided by him. , Ps, 139. ; 
§ 54. Only the righteous can live in the presence of Jehovah. § 65. Consciousness of forgiveness for a imperfections. 
Pss. 24, 15. S$. 130. : 
§ 55. God is ever open to the cry of the righteous. §66. Absolute confidence in the love ae power of God. 
Pecan S. 121. Eee 
§56. God speaks to the heart, man answers from the heart. § 67. Confidence in God’s willingness to answer our petitions 
: ; Ps. 27. for others. Ps. go. 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 
LONGING FOR COMMUNION 


Nortr.—In the study which follows the student should not be disappointed to find repeated some of the more beautiful 
of the Psalms used in the preceding studies. This repetition is intentional. The repeated Psalms will become all the more 
impressive from being presented from a different point of view, and in a different connection. 


First day, §47. The Psalms have served through all the ages of their existence as the noblest and purest expres- 

sion of the soul’s longing for and enjoyment of communion with God. 

In this connection, glance at Pss. 17, 86, 90, 102, 142 and the psalm in Habakkuk 3:1, and note that they are 
‘designated as prayers. Run quickly through the first two books of the Psalter, and note the superscriptions to the 
~ different psalms, describing their contents. How many are designated as prayers? Consider also the significance 
of the fact that in Ps. 72:20 the editors describe the first two books of the Psalter as the “Prayers of David.” Is 
not prayer the most common and effective act of communion with the Deity ? 

Second day. Read Ps. 17:15, glancing through the preceding verses, and Ps. 86, and reflect. Is it not some- 
thing more and higher than the conferring of temporal benefit, which the poet longs for? Is it not really a desire 
for perfect harmony with God, and a share in his great purposes? Is that not truly communion with God ? 

Third day, § 48. Read Ps. 77 and consider the poet’s grief, due to the fact that he fears that God has forsaken 
him. He has lost the consciousness of the Divine Presence. Note especially the marginal reading of vs. ro in the 
American Revised Version. 

Fourth day. Review Ps. to: 1-12, and Ps. 6, and note other expressions of the same unhappy state, lightened 
only by the gleam of hope that Jehovah will yet turn a friendly face to the sufferer. 

Fifth day, §49. Read Ps, 80 from thé same point of view and note that in this as well as in the psalms first 
studied the psalmist’s conclusion that God has withdrawn his favor, is due to untoward, outer circumstances. For- 
tune has deserted him or his people. Success no longer crowns their efforts. Would we today conclude from the 
mere ee ety or trials of various sorts that God had forsaken us? Is external fortune any test of one’s accept- 
ance by God. 

Sixth day, §50. Review Ps. 22:1-21 as the classical expression of a longing for communion with God and 
a cry from the heart of one who feels that God has deserted him, yet looks with gratitude upon experiences of 


Seventh day, § 51. Read Ps. 42 and 43, noting that they constitute in reality but one psalm, as indicated by the 
recurrence of the refrain in Ps. 42: 5,11; Ps. 43:5. Observe the intensity of the poet’s longing for God and the beauti: 
ful imagery that he employs to express it. Note further how three times in succession he gives utterance to his con- 
viction that the God who has favored him in the past will yet again give him cause for joy. 

Eighth day. Memorize Ps. 4221-5. 


CONDITIONS OF COMMUNION 


_ Ninth day, § 52. Review Pss. 30 and observe particularly vs. 5. Note also’ Ps. 80:4, 6:1. Is the Psalmist 
justified in ascribing anger to God? Can we conceive him as moved by fits of passion? Is the attitude of God 
determined by our own conduct? Is there anything outside of ourselves to hinder us from enjoying perpetual unin- 
terrupted fellowship with God? 

Tenth day, §53. Read Ps. 18 as a statement of the prerequisites of free intimate fellowship with God for does 
not the opening verse of the psalm imply such fellowship? Note especially vss. 20-26. 

Eleventh day. Reread Ps. 18, and gain for yourself a picture of the times of war and tumult, out of which the 
psalm arose. Note that in all this paean of victory, the Psalmist identifies his interests with those of Jehovah, and 
it is his close relation to Jehovah which has given him the victory. Is there sometimes tumult of the soul when the 
same relationship brings clear vision and sure victory over temptations and difficulties. 

Twelfth day, §54. Review Ps. 24: 16, observing that this is another statement of the conditions of communion. 
Reread also Ps. 15, and note the very definite programme of righteousness necessary to companionship with Jehovah. 

Thirteenth day. Memorize Ps. 15. 

Fourteenth day, §55. Read Ps. 34. Consider especially vss. 17-20 in which Jehovah is represented as solicitous 
for those who possess true humility. Note also that the Psalmist’s belief is founded upon experience and that he 
speaks with authority. 

_ Fijteenth day, §56. Review Ps. 27. Do not vss. 4 and 8 give expression to the ideal relation between the wor- 
shiper and his God? Is not such sensitiveness to every manifestation of the divine life, the highest ideal of the 
religious life ? 

Sixteenth day, §57. Read Ps. 8. Is it not rich in its suggestion of the possibilities of communion with God 
through meditation upon the glories of nature? But note that man transcends all created things in his ability to come 
into communion with God. 

Seventeenth day. Memorize Ps. 8. : 

Eighteenth day, §58. Read Ps. 19:1-6, where again the Psalmist holds an exalted communion with God through 
his meditations upon the daily phenomena of the sky. 


RESULTS OF COMMUNION 


Nineteenth day, §59. Read Ps. 3, noting especially in vss. 4-6 the sense of security that possesses the soul of the 
Psalmist because of his ever-present consciousness of Jehovah’s sustaining grace. 

Twentieth day, §60. Review Ps. 4, noting particularly two things: First, in vss. 4-8 the same thought that was 
expressed in Ps. 3; second, the clear recognition of the thought in vss. 7 and 8 that the possession of Jehovah him- 
self is of far more value than all material blessings. God is better than any of his gifts. 

Twenty-first day, §61. Read Ps. 63, and note the intensity of the Psalmist’s purpose to keep close to Jehovah, 
because of the satisfaction to be gained from such communion of soul. ‘My soul followeth hard after Thee.” To 
attain communion with Jehovah is worth the most vigorous effort to conform to his standards. 

Twenty-second day, §62. Review Ps. 16, from the point of view of the Psalmist’s joy in his sense of divine fellow- 
ship. Vs. 6 suggests that his satisfaction was due in large measure to his good fortune, but vs. 11 rises to a much higher 
plane as the presence of God is here recognized as the highest joy. 

Twenty-third day, §63. Read Ps. 33 and note that the poet feels that not all the powers of nature, or the strength 
of man can prevail against one whose soul waits upon Jehovah. 

Twenty-fourth day. Review Ps. 55, especially vss. 4-17, and note here again that though all others fail the 
Psalmist, he has absolute confidence in Jehovah, and recognizes that Jehovah is an all-sufficient refuge from every 
kind of danger. 

Twenty-fijth day, §64. Read Ps. 139 and notice the conception of the Divine Omniscience that occupies the 
Psalmist’s thought (vss. 1-6). Note again how to the Psalmist’s mind Jehovah seems omnipresent (vss. 7-12). Are not 
these ideas the foundation of all modern education and theology. Was it the Psalmist’s communion with God which 
enabled him to conceive them. Consider the Psalmist’s meditation upon God’s goodness and wonderful wisdom as 
manifested in his creative activity, (vss. 13-16); and how the Psalmist’s meditation seems to reach a climax as he 
loses himself in grateful recollections of the multitudinous mercies toward him of the great and good God (vss. 17, 18). 
The greatest of all blessings is the fact that God vouchsafes to him his constant presence. Note the result of this 
attitude toward God, in the Psalmist’s indignation at the enemies of God, and his statement that God’s enemies are 
his own enemies; and next, his desire to open up his entire nature to the examination of God, that he may be thereby 
purified and guided into the way of life. Is this the ideal Christian attitude toward God? How about the Psalmist’s 
attitude toward the enemies of God. Has Jesus given us a better remedy than hatred ? + 

Twenty-sixth day, §65. Read Ps. 130 observing particularly the third and fourth verses which give explicit 
recognition to the fact of man’s imperfections in the sight of God, and also to the Psalmist’s assurance of the divine 
forgiveness. 

é Twenty-seventh day, §66. Recall Ps. 121, committed to memory in the first month of our study, as an unrivaled 
expression of the assurance that comes to the developed soul possessed of absolute confidence in the love and power 
of God. 
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Twenty-eighth day, §67 Read Ps. 9c:1-12 observing how the Psalmist first gives expression to his gratitude 
to God for past blessings to Israel (vss. 1, 2), how he then passes on to contrast the transitory life of man with the 
unending life of God, and on the basis of it beseeches God to grant his children wisdom (vss. 3-12). Note how the 
psalm closes (vss. 13-17) with an entreaty to God to resume once more his former attitude of favor, manifesting it 
in blessings upon the labors of his people. Could a psalm such as this, have been written by any one who was not 
permeated through and through with the consciousness of his own fellowship with God ? ; 

Twenty-ninth day. Review the foregoing study, and ask yourself what are true evidences of communion with 
God. Likewise consider what results seem to follow from such communion. For example, did it not furnish the 
Psalmist strength, hope, courage, joy, patience, and calmness? Can a soul in constant and intimate fellowship with 
God be possessed by anxiety? Is communion with God to be had for the asking? Is it something to be obtained 
from strenuous effort? Is it a human attainment or a divine gift? Is it to be obtained by direct striving for it, or 
will it come almost unconsciously to those who give themselves with their whole heart to the performance of daily 
duty, with the fear of God always before their eyes ? 

Thirtieth day. Memorize Ps. 63. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


EF READ CAREFULLY .—Answer questions, as far as ssible, from memory. Then take your Bible and review with the questions in mind, 
revising yqur answers as youread. Should you wish to work for a certificate, fill out the duplicate blanks and send them to the office of the Institute, 


Hyde Park, Chicago. Ill. Certificates will be awarded all who answer fifteen questions. An Honor sign will be placed upon the certificates of all who 
answer twenty questions. 


1. What external evidence do we find that at least certain psalms were regarded as prayers ? 


5. From Pss. 15, 18, 24 make a statement of the prerequisites of communion with God from the Old Testa- 
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6. What is Jehovah’s attitude toward those who would commune foiling imines eee ee oe a ee ete a 


8. Try to find and name a psalm other than 8 and 19 which testifies to the possibility of coming into fellowship 
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17. With what assurance of answer may the Christian who lives in the presence of God go to him with petitions 


for others ? 


STUDY TV. 
SONGS OF ASSURANCE AND HOPE 
THE BIBLE A REVELATION OF GOD." 


Dissatisfied, and perhaps rightly dissatisfied, with the devotional side of our character, we are tempted to disci- 
pline ourselves after some exotic pattern. In all this we fail to take to our hearts some of the great lessons of the Bible 
which were written for our encouragement. As we study the Bible with open eyes we shall learn how God reveals 
himself to a faithful remnant when the prophet’s eye is unable to discern them: how he trains to minister to his own 
ends peoples not less wayward and rebellious than those on whom we look: how he works through men of like passions 
with ourselves; how he brings doctrine to the test of life: how he claims our very selves, our souls and bodies, for 


his offering. 

The Bible indeed with its strange surprises, with its startling contrasts, with its fulness of human interests, and its 
inexhaustible depths of spiritual treasures, is the one book for our times. It is the divine interpretation of history, if we 
place its records fearlessly by the side of our own experience. It is, if our ears are opened, the voice of God, answering 
to the thoughts of many today. It discloses to us a Divine Presence unchanged and unchangeable in the darkest, 
saddest times. As we gaze upon it, we know that the past, the present, the future are alike our heritage. So taught 
we look to the past not for authoritative precedents, but for examples of human discipline. We look to the present as 
offering the revelation of that fragment of the counsel of God which is committed to us for our accomplishment. We 
look to the future as the harvest of our sowing, the inevitable judgment of our stewardship. Through all we are 
taught that ‘‘one increasing purpose runs” wrought out by men who, wherever they are placed may claim the privilege 
of being fellow-workers with God. 

The Bible, in a word, is the charter of hope in seasons of change.? 


STUDY A SERVICE TO GOD 


Let me remind you that study is a service, perkaps the highest service that we can render to God: it teaches us his 
purposes; it reconciles us with his laws; it enables us to see the truth more nearly as he sees it; it shows us the reve- 
lation of his spirit, in the lives of great and good men. At the foundation of all true study there lie moral and religious 
qualities, such as honesty, including accuracy, the disinterested love of truth, the desire to impart knowledge to all and 
to make it minister to the wants of our fellow-men. Is there anything superstitious in beginning our studies with a 
prayer to God either spoken or silent, that we would enlighten and strengthen our minds, because we are not seeking 
our own fame or success, but only his glory. 

If sometimes our ears are dulled and our minds confused by the babel of voices which dins around us, we may 
turn away from them, and listen only to that voice which speaks to us from within of truth and love, of righteousness 


and peace. 
DEPENDENCE UPON A DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


The evils of life would be greatly diminished if we could see them as they truly are, and if when we have recognized 
their true nature we could cast them all upon God. The real troubles of life are sometimes great and seem to be over- 
whelming for a time, but they are not to be compared with those which imagination conjures up. When we draw 
near to them they are almost always such as common prudence may overcome. As in a journey through the moun- 
tains, at a distance the rocks seem to inclose us, but when we come up to them, an outlet appears; and the real diffi- 
culty is not in the misfortune itself which looks so terrible, the loss of fortune or friends, but in ourselves who are 
unequal to meet it. ; 

We need, above all, to recognize that our lives are not the i ti 
Bee el, 289 a ee sport of chance, but they have their deep foundation 

Thus at every turn of life we may go out of ourselves to rest in God. He is the true center of all human things 
in whom all the varieties of human character meet and are satisfied, in whom only the greater passions of mentee 
seeking in vain for something which they know not, can safely find their object; from whom, too, men’s passing emo- 
tions receive their true law—all of them to be diffused again and our fellow-men, like rain falling over the earth. For 
whatever we give to God, he gives back again to us in another form refined, hallowed, strengthened. The sorrow 
which would have been fruitless if suffered to run wild, when consecrated to him may teach us truths of which we 
i ae aaah gencon Ls anne es sanctifying our lives. The trials of mind through which we pass may 

evelop powers and interests in us of which we never dreamed; i 

he 8 srpcinte! that they may discipline and strengthen us. RIE 28 OO 
es, we acknowledge that there are broken lives, pieces of lives which have begun in thi 

as we believe, in another state of being. And some of them have been like maumentaae ee eee ee ge 

for their completeness but for their quality, and because they seem to give us a type of something which we = hardl 

see anywhere upon earth. God does not measure men’s lives only by the amount of work which is accomplished by 

them. ; He who gave the power to work may also withhold the power. And some of these broken lives ae h ‘ 

value in his sight which no bustle or activity of ordinary goodness could have attained. ea 
* Bishop Westcott, Words of Faith and Hope. 


2 The foregoing paragraphs, with the exception of that quoted from ] : #o Sowase A 
from Sermons to College Men, by the late Benjamin Jowitt, of Ortord Uaioe mene and Hope for which credit is given in footnote 1. are taken 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE 


I, TRUST IN JEHOVAH BRINGS TRIUMPH Ill, A DIVINE PROVIDENCE RULES THE WORLD 
§ 68. Ultimate triumph is with the Es of Jehovah. § 75. Jehovah rules the world in righteousness. 
: S. 2. Ps. 112: 
§ 69. Hope need not fail though Shige at te seemstotriumph. § 76. Though the strength of man fail, God never fails 
Sualae Ps. 60. 
ire rOUNDS oR AasuR ANGE § 77. sigan experience testifies to Jehovah’s loving- 
indness. 
§ 70. God answers the call of his people. Ps. 66. 
Ps. 20. § 78. History shows the hand of Jehovah. 
§ 71. The loyalty of Jehovah is deathless, his power omnipo- a by 
tent. § 79. “He hath not dealt with us after our sins.” 
; , : Pss. 48, 46, 47. Ps. 103. 
§ 72. God is on the side of the righteous. § 80. If God be for us, who can be against us ? 
: Ps. 26: bach aieyly 
§ 73. Jehovah is the support of those who do his will. 
Peli: IV. FELLOW-WORKERS WITH GOD 
§ 74. The loving-kindness of Jehovah compels his aid. § 81. Service for Jehovah a glorious privilege. 
Psis2: PS) DOOseae 
§ 82. The promise of Jehovah is to all his servants. 
Psi 0s 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 
TRUST IN JEHOVAH BRINGS TRIUMPH 


Nore.—In the study which follows the student should not be disappointed to find repeated some of the more beautiful of the Psalms used in 
the preceding studies. This repetition is intentional. The repeated Psalms will become all the more impressive from being presented from a different 
point of view, and in a different connection. 

Let us recall: that the Book of Psalms was the hymnbook of the second temple. That is to say, it serves as 
the expression of the religious feelings of the period from Ezra and Nehemiah down to the time of the Maccabees. 
This period was pre-eminently a time of sorrow, distress, suffering, and agony. It was a time of baffled ambitions, 
disappointed hopes, a period when the Messianic Hope, for example, rose to great heights, only to be dashed down 
to the lowest depths. Israel’s external fortunes were at alow ebb. During the whole time she was under the control 
of some foreign power, first the Persian and later the Greek. These aliens ruled Israel with no light hand. Such 
experiences must have been galling to the proud spirit of the Jewish patriots. Not only so, but it must have seemed 
as though Jehovah had forgotten his people and as though there was absolutely no future for the people of God. 

To keep up courage, to entertain hope amidst such circumstances, was little short of marvelous, and yet it was 
precisely in this period of all periods that the hopes of Israel soared highest, and it was then of all times that the Mes- 
sianic idea found the fullest expression. It was then that the conception of Israel as exercising the religious leader- 
ship of the world, and of Israel’s God as becoming the recognized God of the entire world, came to occupy the largest 
place in the religious thought of Israel. 

How is such a lack of correspondence between the external situation and the religious hopes of Israel to be 
accounted for? Does it not testify to an absolute confidence in Jehovah and to the belief expressed by the modern 
stanza: { 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
But error wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid her worshippers.” 


Indeed, there was no external basis, no human foundation for assurance and hope anywhere in sight. Faith in 
God and in the triumph of the right was the only possible source of hope and joy. The fact that Israel never let go 
of her grip upon God and her passion for right shows that her character was essentially spiritual, her aim fundamen- 
tally religious. eae 

First day, §68. Read Ps. 2, noting the change of voices in the progress of the psalm. Vss. 1-3 represent the 
heathen rulers as speaking; vss. 4-6 represent the attitude of Jehovah toward these enemies; vss. 7-9 set forth the 
psalmist’s own conception of Jehovah’s principles with reference to Israel. In vss. 10-12, the psalmist turns to the 
speakers who opened the poem and admonishes them to seek Jehovah’s favor. Observe the unshaken confidence 
that the psalm reveals in the final triumph of Israel, and the ultimate overthrow of the great powers of the world 
that have set themselves against Jehovah and his people. : 

Second day, §69. Read Ps. 14 and note especially the desperate state of affairs which the psalmist depicts, yet 
notwithstanding the almost complete triumph of godlessness, the psalmist has not lost hope; his confidence is in 
God’s support and defense of the righteous (see vss. 5 and 6), and he still longs for and confidently expects an ultimate 


vindication of Israel. 
GROUNDS FOR ASSURANCE 


Third day, §70. Read Ps. 20, observing the sources of the psalmist’s assurance revealed here. First, the thought 
that the God of Jacob is loyal to those that serve him; second, the belief that he answers the prayers of those who 


2h, 


call upon him; third, the conviction that those on God’s side are bound to triumph. Contrast with this the sneer of 
Napoleon as expressed in his famous utterance, “God is on the side of the heaviest battalions. Ee 

Fourth day, §71. Read Ps. 48 and note vs. 14 in particular. Does not this express the conviction that the 
loyalty of Jehovah to his people is deathless and that his providential care will never fail? J 

Fijth day. Reread Pss. 46 and 47, both songs of triumph out of disaster. Note especially the relation to the 
whole world which the psalmist attributes to Jehovah. Could anyone doubt the power of such a God to deliver ? 

Sixth day. Memorize Ps. 46. : ae 

Seventh day, §72. Read Ps. 26. Is not one source of the psalmist’s assurance of safety found in his personal 
integrity? See especially vss. 2-6. Is it any virtue to depreciate oneself? Is there any particular merit in making 
oneself out to be worse than one really is ? : 

Eighth day. Review Ps. 8, previously memorized, and consider again the dignity of man in the eyes of Jehovah, 
May one not consistently strive to perfect in character a member of the human race, to which God has given the 
dominion of the world ? 

Ninth day, §73. Read Ps. 41. Observe that in this psalm, the blessing of Jehovah is confidently promised 
to those who indulge in good works and deeds of piety. Is the conception of the psalm, however, one that makes these 
deeds of piety in themselves responsible for the favor of Jehovah, or are the good deeds representative expressions of 
a mind and heart conscious of the presence of Jehovah ? : 

Tenth day. Reread Ps. 18 and note the same thought, and the poet’s joy in his love of Jehovah as well as his 
confidence in Jehovah’s care of one whose life he approves. 

As a matter of literary interest, compare this psalm with the Song of Deborah in Judg., chap. 5. Can you see a 
difference in the religious tone? Does this difference lie in the psalmist’s assumption that Jehovah’s favor depends 
upon righteous conduct. 

Eleventh day, §74. Read Ps. 52, and observe the emphasis that the psalmist lays upon the thought of the loving- 
kindness of God. See particularly vs. 8. 

Tweljth day. Memorize Ps. 11 as another expression of the idea of the love of Jehovah for the truly righteous. 


A DIVINE PROVIDENCE RULES THE WORLD 


Thirteenth day, §75. Read Ps. 112, noting the comfort and confidence which comes to the psalmist as he con- 
templates Jehovah’s righteous administration of the affairs of the universe. Is this a legitimate sort of religious assur- 
ance? Does the history of the world demonstrate that God is ruling the affairs of men? Does it not sometimes 
seem that righteousness and truth are ever upon the scaffold, and wickedness always upon the throne? Is this common 
interpretation of the world at all a justifiable one, or is it due wholly to short-sightedness and a failure to take a large 
enough view, and to perceive things in their right relations? All in all, are we forced to yield a point with reference 
to the justness of the divine administration of human history, and to content ourselves with saying that the triumph 
of righteousness and truth is confined absolutely to the spiritual realm, that the rewards of the righteous are in the 
soul rather than in the market place? Is the psalmist right or is he mistaken in his understanding of the place of 
God in human life? Read in this connection the words of Jesus in Matt. 6: 30-34. 

Fourteenth day, §76. Read Ps. 60. The people of Israel are here represented as abandoned of God, disaster 
meets them on every hand, but these experiences only confirm the poet’s conviction that there is no help aside from 
God, and through God he is assured of final victory. For him, “one, with God is a majority.” In reading this 
psalm note that in vss. 6-9 Jehovah is represented as speaking. 

Fifteenth day, §77. Read Ps. 66, with particular reference to the psalmist’s protestations of whole-hearted devo- 
tion to the things which God holds dear. He has a very clear conception of the requirements of Jehovah (see vs. 
18). Does not his assurance for the future rest upon the experiences of the past? Is there any better source of 
comfort and hope than one’s own past experience? Can we be satisfied with the experiences of other people? Do 
they really mean anything to us? Must we not ultimately fall back in the crises of life upon our own personal experi- 
ences of God’s goodness? Must we not exercise care, lest in the midst of temporary misfortune or grief we allow 
ourselves to forget the long series of blessings vouchsafed to us by our Heavenly Father ? 

Sixteenth day, §78. Review Ps. 77, with especial reference to vss. 7-20, where the psalmist, in the midst of 
present calamity which seems to imply God’s abandonment of his people, constantly reverts to the past history of 
Israel, which has been replete with experiences of the divine goodness and love. 

Seventeenth day. Review Ps. 80, and note that though compassed by all sorts of misfortune, the poet’s hope in 
God never fails him. Observe how he gives expression to his confidence in God in the threefold refrain, vss. 3, 7, and 
19. Israel’s vindication awaits only the restoration of Jehovah’s favor. Recall, however, that the vindication for 
which the poet looks is a temporal and political one. Was his confidence justified by the actual outcome? Did 
not the blessing of God, as finally bestowed upon Israel, take an entirely different turn from that anticipated by practi- 
cally all psalmists and saints? Have we not, in our own personal experiences found, that God’s ways often are not 
our ways; that in the words of one of Israel’s greatest prophets, ‘For my thoughts are not as your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith Jehovah. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways and my thoughts than your thoughts.” : 

Eighteenth day, §79. Read Ps. 103 as a supreme expression of content with Jehovah’s government of the universe 
and memorize vss. I-14. . 

Nineteenth day, §80. Read Ps. 1o4, and observe the large amount of attention bestowed upon the power of 
God as manifested in the creation and preservation of the animate and inanimate universe. Whatis the psalmist’s 
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purpose in thus expanding upon the omnipotence of God? When surrounded and almost overwhelmed by the forces 
that made for evil, is there not inspiration and hope in the thought of the mighty power of the great and the good 
God, “whose we are and whom we serve?” ‘‘If God be for us, who can be against us ?” 

_ Lwentieth day. Read Jehovah’s speech in Job, chaps. 37 and 38, and Job’s answer, 42:1-6. Is this the same 
spirit of submission and confidence in Jehovah’s plans for the world and the individual? Recall that this book was 
probably written in the later period of Israel’s history referred to in the opening paragraphs of this month’s study. 


FELLOW-WORKERS WITH GOD 


Twenty-first day. _Review Ps. 121, from the point of view of the psalmist’s absolute confidence in the providential 
watch, care, and oversight of God. Is not the thought of divine providence a very precious one? Does the Bible 
neeeaia teach that the most minute interests of the individual life are under the direction and care of the supreme 

od; 

Find for yourself another psalm not already studied, which expresses the same confidence in a watchful Providence. 

Does not this conception of life as a matter of the deepest concern to God immensely dignify and ennoble every 
phase of human activity? Does it not tend to give us a more vital and constant consciousness of the fact that we are 
fellow-workers together with God? Can there be any greater honor than that of sharing with the Deity in the accom- 
plishment of his great and beneficent ends, even though the part assigned to us be infinitesimally small? Should not 
this conception fire us with new zeal, nerve us with new strength, and make us enthusiastic with strong hopes ? 

Twenty-second day. Read again Ps. 103 and note the allusion to the glory of service for Jehovah, as angels 
who fulfill his word, or ministers who do his pleasure. Was the soul of the psalmist longing for.an opportunity. 
for active service for Jehovah for that assurance found in the words of Jesus, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me?” 

Twenty-third day. Complete the memorizing of Ps. 103. 

Twenty-fourth day, §81. Read Ps. 126, noting that it was written some time after the return from captivity 
(vs. 1), that this return from exile is cited as having occasioned boundless joy in Israel and admiring, reverential 
comment among the nations (vss. 2, 3), but that at the present writing the psalmist’s people seem to be once more 
in the midst of trouble (vs. 4). Taking courage, however, from the former experience, the poet looks forward con- | 
fidently to a fresh manifestation of Jehovah’s favor and is unshaken in his assurance that those who perform their | 
God-given tasks, even though the performance of these tasks involves untold sufferings, will by faithful continuance 
in well-doing, at length arrive at the time of joy when the rewards of their labors will appear. Asa matter of fact, isnota 
good deal of the best work in the world done without any hope of human reward and at great cost to the doers thereof, 
who find their satisfaction only in the assurance that they are doing the will of God in behalf of their fellow men, 
and that in his own good time, God will not forget that ‘‘the laborer is worthy: of his hire.” 

Twenty-fijth day. Review Ps. 91 as another expression of hopeful assurance of the care and protection of Jehovah. 

Twenty-sixth day, §82. Review Ps. 130 from the point of view of the reliance that the psalmist here places 
(a) upon the mercy of God (vss. 3, 4); (b) upon the promise of God (vs. 5). Are we justified in believing that God 
has actually made promises to men, or must we say that such a conception as that of the promises of God is due to 
anthropomorphism, the ascription of human attributes to God. In other words, is it only a figure of speech? What 
is the teaching of the New Testament upon this subject? See Acts 2:39; I Cor. 6:17—7:1; II Pet. 3:9; I John 2:25. 

In the light of God’s power, love, goodness, mercy,wisdom, and grace, and of our own and the world’s experience 
of the blessing of God as manifested in multitudinous ways, have we any justifiable grounds or excuse for ever feeling 
blue? Is not an attack of ‘“‘the blues” a reflection upon our faith in God? Can it be successfully charged against 
Jesus of Nazareth that his bitterest of human experiences ever caused him to lose his grip upon God? Does not the 
retention of faith in God and of a belief in the ultimate triumph of goodness and truth involve likewise a faith in 
the essential goodness of humanity? Can we possibly believe God to be good and yet hold the conviction that man- 
kind is essentially bad? Can we keep up our courage and face the tasks of life with joy, believing that all men are 
liars and not to be trusted, even if we do succeed in holding on to an unshaken faith in God ? : 

Twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth days. Go through the Psalter, and with the aid of your direction sheets mark 
all the psalms which have been studied. As you come to each, run rapidly through it and recall the strongest thought 
which it seemed to you to express, and make a record of that thought. 

Twenty-ninth day. Study the record of your work for the two preceding days. What is the general impression 
which you receive? Does the sum total express to you cheer, hope, faith, confidence ? Yet recall the history of 
Israel and that this message comes to you from the most unhappy outward circumstances. Is not this fact a strong 
argument for the depth and sincerity of these expressions of religious feeling ? ; 

Thirtieth and thirty-first days. Read any psalms that you wish, preferably those that you have considered the 
most beautiful. Note in what the poetic element consists. Is it the thought or the form? Is it true that poetry is 
the highest expression of human thought ? Can we then have any more wonderful literature than these great thoughts 
concerning God and his dealings with the world, thoughts so high that they could be expressed only in poetic form 


and by the poet’s soul ? 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


i i i i i he questions in mind, 

READ CAREFULLY.—Answer questions, as far as possible, from memory. Then take your Bible and review with t 1 
revising your answers as you read. Should you wish to work for a certificate, fill out the duplicate blanks and send them to the ee the ae 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. Certificates will be awarded all who answer fifteen questions. An Honor sign will be placed upon the certificates of all who 


answer twenty questions, 
1. How did Israel as a nation compare in size and political importance with the great nations of antiquity, 


Egypt and Assyria ? 


2. As Israel lost ground politically did her faith in Jehovah’s power and his ability and will to redeem his promises 


increase or decrease ? 


4. Does the conviction that those on God’s side will triumph excuse personal inactivity for the church which 


represents him ? 


21 te emewcewrcocenarcencneewcwcerccn wes ecccnccsenesee weno ccc cecenecccccwccweccceccenecccceccccccccccce 
a tn treterwecenencercewccecccencnscorceececcsewesennccesconecconcseccccccecucce:, 


g. Give references from several psalms which indicate that the poet’s certainty of God’s favor had a basis in 
OSE DELCTE ER cep thai nels Raw cpt ooh A PA ae PL UR get ga AOE? 


12. Can we safely trust God to do what is best for us and for the world? Why ?............ ae Re EL 
13. How does the idea of a divine Providence guiding all, affect our interest in life'and its work ?.2.._.......cs.s<4------ 
14. In what sort of activity did the psalmist’s religious zeal expend itself? ----eeeeeseconseeceesseeceensseeeeemnetecennneennnes 


15. Does the conception of human brotherhood set forth by Jesus provide the necessary motive for Christian 


activity im the world 2c... eeccccseccceenrmeseceesmensnseeecsonnasencesessivce;sereeccerteesenscatinavenepescnanaerasesinanennestsaisseectanaasserensaronmansaasirene ects 


16. If the psalmist had had this motive before him, could he have desired the destruction of all nations except 


Israel ? 


17. Are we justified by New Testament teaching in believing that God has really made promises to men ? Quote 


NWOUTIQNS WET. ba ctieie sects cece ee sue chc leg celeron ck ase ela Re op tec Mrs Awan on is coat Teh ae eae Oren 


18. Does the assurance of these promises lie in some such relation between God and the individual man as that 


suggested by Ps. 27:8? 


19. How does the history of the world to the present day confirm the promise of Jesus to “draw all men unto him ?” 


Is this a fulfilment of the “promise of God ?” 


STUDY V 
SONGS OF PRAISE 
THE PSALTER AN ANTHOLOGY OF DIVINE SONG 


As an introduction to the last of the five studies on the Psalter, we shall do well to read the following passages 
from W. T. Davison’s Praises of Israel. This little book constitutes an admirable guide for the average man to 
the study of the Psalter, and its words of introduction to the subject are worthy of our careful and prayerful 
consideration. 

“ The Psalter is a Bible within a Bible. It is so, because in it beats the very heart of the Old Testament and of 
all spiritual religion. But perhaps in no respect is the saying more true than in this, that the Book of Psalms, while 
itself a whole possessing a marvelous unity, is at the same time an organic whole, consisting of a number of independent 
and mutually related parts, and exhibiting all the characteristics of growth and development. It is not merely a collec- 
tion of sacred poems; it is a collection of collections, an anthology of the flowers of divine song among the Hebrews 
during many centuries. But the selection is not one of a hundred and fifty gems of literature—though the judgment 
of ages has given to the Psalms an exceedingly high place as human compositions—but of the lyric poems best adapted 
to express and guide the religious life of Israel, most suitable for the worship of God and the instruction of men. 
They present a number of sparkling points of light in the long line of that revelation of himself which God has made 
to men, always in man and by man; and especially in that portion of his progressive revelation by which God spoke 
to the world through Israel. 

_ THE PSALTER DESERVES CAREFUL STUDY 


Such a book deserves study. Rich enjoyment and spiritual profit are indeed to be drawn from it without minute 
and careful study. By virtue of its intrinsic excellence, the spirit of tender and fervent religious feeling breathed 
into it by the Divine Spirit, will in and of itself continue to minister to the devotion of the world as no other book 
has ever done. For public worship and for private meditation it is inestimably precious to those who have little 
time and less opportunity for its close and systematic examination. But if it is true that to know this book as it 
ought to be known, we must love it; it is no less true that to love this book as it ought to be loved, we ought to 
know it through and through. It cannot be well known by the mere reader, however devout and prayerful. The 
light which slumbers dully in the uncut stone gleams in a hundred sparkling rays from the facets of the brilliant. 
Increase of knowledge need not imply, and ought never to induce, diminished enjoyment of beauty or abatement 
of devotional feeling. The botanist need lose nothing of “the splendour in the grass, the glory in the flower,” because 
he has studied its history and analyzed its parts. The poetry and beauty of tree and hill and stream are fully open 
only to those who know their place in the universe and understand their significance. The scholar may allow his 
religion to evaporate while he is analyzing the book which embodies it, but the devout student knows how study will 
deepen devotion, while devotion enhances the delights of study. Thosé who know the Psalms most intimately can 
make the best use of them. 

Whoever wrote these sacred poems, and under whatever circumstances they were written, they bring us into 
the presence of God. We stand at the portals of a sanctuary, and can hear the soul-subduing strains of heavenly 
music within. It is through the Psalms that we learn to “dwell in the house of the Lord” all the days of our life. 

“What is there,” echoes Richard Hooker, ‘‘necessary for man to know, which the Psalms are not able to teach ? 
Heroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave moderation, exact wisdom, repentance unfeigned, unwearied patience, 
the mysteries of God, the sufferings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the comforts of grace, the works of Providence 
over this world, and the promised joys of that world which is to come, all good necessarily to be either known, or 
done, or had, this one celestial fountain yieldeth. Let there be any grief or disaster incident into the soul of man, 
any wound or sickness named, for which there is not in this treasure-house a present comfortable remedy at all times 
ready to be found.” 

THE PSALTER LEADS TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The spirit of the Psalms is nearer that of the New Testament than any other Old Testament book, because the 
psalmists, more than any other writers, entered into the cepths of those spiritual truths which Christ came to reveal. 
But the whole horizon of spiritual truth has been indefinitely enlarged by the birth of David’s Son and Lord, the 
coming of the Savior of David and all mankind. It is only when Christ dwells in the heart by faith that men become 
“strong to apprehend what is the length and depth and breadth and height” of that divine love which to the psalm- 

-ists was a dimly discerned and unknown sea. Instead, therefore, of reading prematurely a New Testament meaning 
into Old Testament words, the Christian interpreter brings all Old Testament words into the light of New Testa- 
ment truth. Often he will find that the saints and seers of old time had, under the guidance of the Spirit, reached 
much nearer the high-water mark of the New Covenant than he had supposed possible. But in some points they 
fall conspicuously short: and in all points their teaching has been enriched, deepened, and explained by the fuller 
revelation which prophets and psalmists alike “waited for, and sought, but never found.” Christ is Lord of the 
Psalter, as he is of the whole Scripture, and the whole revelation of God in nature and in man. “In him all things 
consist or hold together;” and there are many truths in the Book of Psalms which could by no means “hold together,” 
did they not find their unity and their true consummation in him. But the Lord of the Psalmist and of the Christian 
is one. Both Psalmist and Christian form a part of the one great family in him who “hath made both one, and 
broken down the middle wall of partition” between them. Both have had to face the same foes; both have con- 
quered in the same strength; both trusted in the same Redeemer, whom the one saw but dimly in the twilight, while 
the other has been privileged with unveiled face to behold him in his glory. Both Psalmist and Christian breathed 
the same prayers and sang the same songs of thanksgiving below; and both shall join in the new song before the 
throne, in praise of him who is the Root and Offspring of David as well as the Bright and Morning Star 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE 


§ 83. The Psalter a praise book. 
PewroGy) TET, elle, 1135 


TIS se LOs Tis eL 5, 
146-50. 


PRAISES OF GOD AS CREATOR AND SUSTAINER OF NATURE 
§ 84. The daily phenomena of the heavens declare his glory. 


Ps. 19. 
§ 85. The place of man in relation to nature is a divine 
appointment. 
Ps. 8 
§ 86. The storm is a manifestation of Jehovah’s power. 
Pss920: 
§ 87. The world of waters testifies to Jehovah’s might. 
Ps. 93. 
§ 88. Let man and nature unite to declare his glory. 
Pss. 96, 98. 


PRAISE OF GOD FOR GUIDANCE IN HUMAN HISTORY 
§ 89. For the justice of God in human history let man 


praise him. 

Ps. 9. 

§ 90. Righteousness and justice are the foundation of his 

i throne: 

Ps. 97. 

§ 91. Praise him for the earth with its increase. 
Ps. 65. 

§ g2. All nations share in his blessings. 
Ps. 67. 

§ 93. It is Jehovah who overthrows the wicked. 
Tes Gfiso 

§ 94. Even to kings he giveth their strength. 
Ps. 21. 


§ 95. While one is yet calling, he sor hes 
S. 42. 
§ 96. “The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him.” 
Ps. 34 


PRAISE A NECESSARY EXPRESSION OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


§ 97. The soul longs for opportunity to praise. 

Ps. 42. 
§ 98. The loving-kindness of Jehovah to wayward men, wins 

the heart of men and nations. 

Pss. 81, 106. 

§ 99. But only the righteous can praise God acceptably. 
eB ek 

§ 100. For holy is his name. 

Ps. 99. 


PAEANS OF PRAISE 


To Jehovah who saved me from mine enemies. 
Ps. 124. 
To Jehovah who delivered my soul from death. 
Ps. 116. ° 
To Jehovah whose loving-kindness endureth forever. 
Ps; 130. 
Let all the lands praise him. 
Ps. 100. 
Let me, whom he hath delivered, praise him. 
Ps. 138. 
Let the generations of the past and the future praise 
him. 


§ ror. 
§ 102. 
§ 103. 
§ 104. 
§ 105. 
§ 106. 

Ps. 145. 


Let all nature and all mankind praise him. 
Ps. 148. 


§ 107. 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


THE PSALTER A BOOK OF PRAISE 


Norre.—In the study which follows the student should not be disappointed to find repeated some of the more beautiful of the Psalms used in 


the preceding studies. This repetition is intentional. 
point of view, and in a different connection. 


First day, 


The repeated Psalms will become all the more impressive from being presented from a different 


§ 83. Is it not a significant fact that the title given to the Psalter in the Hebrew Bible is a single word, 
“Praises” ? Several psalms are commonly spoken of as the Hallel] Psalms. 


This Hebrew word means praise, and 


it is applied to these psalms because they open or close with the expression “‘Halleluiah,” that is, ‘Praise Ye Jehovah.” 
(In the revised version the Hebrew word is in the margin.) Examine Pss. 106, 111, 112, 113, 115, 116, 117, 135, 
and 146-150, in this respect. ; ni Lena 

In the light of these facts, let us raise the question of the place of praise in religion and in worship. Is it a legiti- 
mate part of worship? Is ita necessary part of worship? Is it given sufficient prominence in our public worship 
and in our private devotions? Why should we praise God? Does he need it in order to be happy? Is it essential 
to his perfect blessedness? Is it not rather a necessary activity of the human soul without which the life can never 
attain its highest efficiency and its most perfect fruition? Is not appreciation of kindness and of goodness one of the 
rarest and most desirable qualities in the character of any man and in his relation with his fellows? Is an unappre- 
ciative disposition the highest type or the most winning type of human character? If we place such great stress upon 
the necessity of our appreciating the kindnesses and attentions of our human comrades, is it of any less importance 
that we should strive after the same appreciative attitude toward the goodness and mercy of God? Moreover, if 
the appreciation be actually present in the heart, can it fail of finding expression in word and act. 

Let us go through the Hebrew Psalter, noting to how large an extent praise is given place in its poems and the 
causes or occasions for which praise is here ascribed to Jehovah. 


PRAISES OF GOD AS CREATOR AND SUSTAINER OF NATURE 


Second day, § 84, 85. Take up once more, by way of review, Ps. 19, and note that vss. 1-6 constitute a song 
of praise to God, called forth by contemplation of his activities in nature. In this connection bear in mind that for 
the Hebrews the word “nature” or an equivalent of it did not exist. Naure for the Hebrews was but an aspect of 
the divine -activity. Compare with this magnificent description of the manifestation of God in the eee of 
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the natural world the somewhat similar sentiments of Coleridge expressed in his ‘Lines in the Vale of Chamounix.” 
Devout souls in all ages have been profoundly impressed religiously by contemplation of the wonders of the natural 
world, but to the Hebrew there was no manifestation of nature apart from God 

Recall also how in Ps. 8, the Psalmist’s praise and gratitude is called forth as he considers the honor and dignity 
bestowed by God upon mankind and compares man with the majesty of the natural world. 4 

Third day, § 86. Read Ps. 29 and note the wondering gratitude and praise to which the poet gives expression 
as he seems to describe the phenomena attending a great electric storm, but observe that he interprets this marvel 
solely as an expression of divine presence and power and has no interest in it from the scientific point of view. 

Fourth day, § 87. Read Ps. 93. Here again the inspiration which is gained from a great storm or from a vision 
of the sea leads directly to praise to Jehovah for the majesty of his reign over the world. 

Fijth day, § 88. Read Ps. 96, particularly vss. 11, 12, 13, where the poetic imagination rises to the splendid 
height of conceiving the whole physical universe as joining in a mighty chorus of praise to God. In connection with 
this emphasis upon nature as teaching the greatness and goodness of God in the Psalter, compare the writings of some 
modern poets, for example, Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley, and note the marked differences between these on the 
one hand and the Psalter on the other, and furthermore the wide difference between the poets themselves in the way 
in which they approach nature. 

Would not our enjoyment of nature be enhanced and our religious feeling be increased if we allowed ourselves 
frequently to dwell upon the creative majesty of God in whom all nature becomes a harmonious song of progress and 
of fulfilment of divine ends? 

Sixth day. Memorize Ps. 908. 


PRAISES OF GOD FOR GUIDANCE IN HUMAN HISTORY 


Seventh day, § 89. But God is operative not only in natural law and in the physical universe, but also in the 
course of history and more attention is given in the Psalter to the power and goodness of God manifested on Israel’s 
behalf in the course of her own history, than to praise of God for his greatness as creator and preserver of the universe. 

Read Ps. 9, noting that it is designated a psalm of thanksgiving for God’s justice. Observe the various ways in 
which the Psalmist describes this justice as having been manifested. For example vss. 3-5; the destruction of enemies, 
vs. 8, righteous administration; vs. 9, refuge for the oppressed; vs. 12, care of the poor; vs. 16, merited disaster for 
the wicked. 

Eighth day, § 90. Read Ps. 97 and note that while here in the praise we ascribe to Jehovah the two kinds of 
manifestations of his power are combined, namely, his power in the physical universe and his providential direction 
of the course of history, the former is but an introduction to the latter and the element of righteousness and justice 
is seen even in the phenomena of nature. Are not these inflexible laws of righteousness and justice as apparent in 
nature to us as to the Psalmist? Should they not inspire us with the same spirit of praise ? 

Ninth day, § 91. Read Ps. 65, wherein there is again set forth the providence of God as manifested in his care 
for the physical needs of his creatures, the giving of harvests and abundance of material blessings. 

Tenth day, § 92. Read Ps. 67, noting that it is a call to the nations in general to praise the God of Israel for the 
generous blessings he has bestowed and for his justice. It would be an appropriate psalm for our own Thanksgiving 
Day. 
ciel day, § 03. Read Ps. 75, observing how the divine justice is here again emphasized and praised. Are 
not the things one praises among the best tests of character? Do we not praise those things which we most highly 
esteem and earnestly covet for ourselves? Is not then this large amount of emphasis upon the justice of God a 
reliable testimony to the essentially moral character of Israel’s religious literature ? : 

Twelfth day, § 94. Read Ps. 21 and note that the king in his high place praises Jehovah for giving to him what 
were to him the ideal qualities of a king. Must there not have been great stimulus to right living in this sense of 
God given qualities ? 

Thirteenth day. Memorize Ps. 19: 7-14. ; ; i ; 

Fourteenth day, § 95. Read Ps. 28 and observe that it falls into two sections, vss. I-5 containing a cry for aid, 
vss. 6-9 praise for an answer to the prayer. Does it not seem that the answer to this prayer comes as the poet prays 
in the assurance that all will be well? The prompt response of praise is not delayed by the supplicant until the actual, 
fulfilment of the promised deliverance, but breaks forth in spontaneous appreciation of good to come. 

Fifteenth day, § 96. Review Ps. 34 which seems to express the verdict of long experience and observation of 
Jehovah’s justice and faithfulness and the desire to praise God continually, because whatever comes, God is over all 


and caring for his people. 
PRAISE A NECESSARY EXPRESSION OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


j da _ Review Ps. 42. The writer is far from the temple and cannot satisfy himself that God 
is ee He ae Ne where the whole atmosphere is full of the element of praise—that is in the 
house of God. The expression of his religious life in praise has become essential to him, and in his mistaken thought 
of God as in the temples far away from him, he yearns with unspeakable longing for the privilege of praise. ‘ 

Seventeenth day, § 98. Read Ps. 81 and notice the subject assigned to it in the revised version, namely, “‘God’s 
goodness and Israel’s waywardness.” Would it not be true of the Israelitish experience and no less so of our own, 
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were we to change the title to ““God’s goodness in spite of his people’s waywardness” ? Does not this unchanging 
attitude of God as testified to by the experience of all his people throughout the ages warrant us in describing him as 
“slow to anger and plenteous in mercy”? ? ms , eae 

Eighteenth day, § 98 (continued). Observe that the same aspect of the divine grace Is emphasized in Ps. 106. 
The whole history of Israel is interpreted by the Psalmist as a constant series of apostasies, and yet God has remained 
faithful to his chosen people. ; } 

Nineteenth day, § 99. Read Ps. 32. Does this psalm suggest that to the faithful Israelite there must be fitness 
for praise if it is to be acceptable to Jehovah, repentance for sin, and an upright life? Can one who is out of harmony 
with God sincerely praise him ? 

Twentieth day. Memorize Ps. ror. : 

Twenty-first day, § 100. Read Ps. 99, noting that the phrase “Holy is he” occurs twice and that “Exalt Ye 
Jehovah our God,” likewise occurs twice. Shall we not then divide the psalm into three sections, closing respectively 
with vss. 3, 5, and g? This being done, does it appear that the aspect of the divine character which the Psalmist 
desires to emphasize is holiness, for it is the climax of each division in the psalm? Do we sufficiently appreciate 
this wonderful ideal of Jehovah’s holiness which Israel has given to us ? 


PAEANS OF PRAISE 


Twenty-second day, § 101. Read Ps. 124, a song of praise for deliverance from enemies, and observe the implicit 
confidence of the Psalmist in the power and goodness of God, the author of his deliverance. 

Twenty-third day, § 102. Read Ps. 116, noting particularly vss. 6-8, which state the occasion of the Psalmist’s 
gratitude. Is this to be taken as literal deliverance from physical death or as deliverance from doubt and despair, 
that is from religious death. Is not every saint’s experience full of occasion for gratitude and praise to God for aid 
of this sort. 4 

Twenty-fourth day, § 103. Read Ps. 136, classifying the various deeds for which the Psalmist praises Jehovah 
and considering that they are all the outcome of the everlasting loving-kindness of God. 

Twenty-fijth day, § 104. Read Ps. 100 noting that the climax of the psalm is found in the loving-kindness and 
faithfulness of Jehovah. Memorize this psalm. 

Twenty-sixth day, § 105. Study Ps. 138, noting how on the basis of his past experience of Jehovah’s favor the 
Psalmist rises to the height of conviction that his future is absolutely safe in Jehovah’s hands (vs. 8). 

Twenty-seventh day, § 106. Read Ps. 145 and consider whether it is not in the details of its ascription of praise 
to God the most comprehensive of all the psalms. Put into prose statements the qualities of Jehovah there mentioned 
and see if anything remains to be said. 

Twenty-eighth day,- $107. Read Ps. 148. Is not this comprehensive as to what and who shall praise Jehovah ? 
Is there anything left to be desired here ? 

Twenty-ninth day. Run through the entire analytical outline of this course and gather the Psalmist’s con- 
ception of the character of God as righteous, that is, just and establishing the righteous man. ; 

Thirtieth day. Continue the examination of the outline, locating such material as testifies to his loving-kindness, 
that is the characteristic which leads him to be more than just, one who “rewardeth us not according to our iniquities.” 

Thirty-first day. Review again, thinking of the responsive heart of the religious poets in Israel. 

In connection with all the psalms studied in this course, bear in mind that praises were indited to Jehovah in 
times when the political and economic conditions of Israel were trying to men’s souls. Faith was an achievement 
under such conditions. It was difficult to believe in the goodness and wisdom of God, and yet in the midst of all 
discouragements and in the face of every obstacle to faith these poets unwaveringly poured forth a constant stream of 
praise and gratitude. Should not this fact inspire us who live in the light of the further revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, to keep our own hearts open toward, responsive to, and appreciative of, the God who lives in our own national 
and individual history as surely as in that of Israel ? 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


_, READ CAREFULLY.—Answer questions, as far as possible, from memory. Then take your Bible and review with the questions in mind, 
revising your answers as you read. Should you wish to work for a certificate, fill out the duplicate blanks and send them to the office of the Institute, 


Hyde Park, Chicago. Ill. Certificates will be awarded all who answer fifteen questions. An Honor sign will be placed upon the certificates of all who 
answer twenty questions. : 


t. With what word expressing praise do many psalms open or close ? 


3. What effect does this conception of God as acting in all nature have upon the poetic and religious inspira- 


tion to be obtained from contemplation of nature ? 


4. What was the Psalmist’s conception of God in relation to the trend of human history ?.........1.---c1esscsescsseeesesoeoes 
; 
pewisanerea Wigher quality in chatacter than justice? If'so, what is it?. cj 


7. What is the attitude of the Psalmist toward other nations, (2) Is he willing that they should join in praise 


HONE RE VELINUE os OC EEE NR ee ean secede Re SSeS ere cece AR a Se RRR ee Seas SNORE Se Ot 


(b) To what extent does he expect them to share in Jehovah’s care and blessings ?.-- 2... ne. seeeees-enecceee ene cceeneeeeeeeeenees 


8. What light do the qualities which one praises throw upon his own character Deccodhinsein aiinole td ade : 


Io. 
no 
I2. 


14. Does the Psalmist.differ from Jesus in laying such emphasis upon the holiness of God as to make him seem 


SOMMEW aban ACCESG! D1 Cyp=m meee mente cee eamen ol con ie ee ee 


WaWeweesenemanneeesnaee- manne sneer — sul elqeess easesssensanessesee==eeseabaae ayes 


wee ene ne seein enn ee den ene ewan enaceaecenapaes 


16. As you recall the psalms studied, is the exposition of the character of God nearer to that which Jesus give 
(RGSS URE LESS SNAG UL ee ec oe 0 a a ce Nt ee a OPS 
Same CV OURPOMt Olt vali VelGaportant, CULCTEN CEP oo. ace conse teetuencenccsneeuecosencacnnns vecennsthsbactoronspngenreneanseotocbneveasonteandee 


18. Do you think that it helps you to understand a psalm to keep in mind the principles of Hebrew parallelism 
rr nMe ene SHALL SCORE SE SU UNCV Ce pees see cece nO fama k San oy a easzm cso beeen shenvende Stat nmcwnme noms deans teatncnga aan aoeasernncear mE 


19. In which section of the Psalter does it seem to you that the largest number of psalms most suitable for 


singing are placed? If this is toward the end might it indicate a last collection and an increasing use of the Psalter in 


PUD Mic WOTSH ap Pa enna cee cc ene ancennemennnennnenctenecseeecernesssecnnuseestonivasenstonnunencenanessesconnaeceeeecacstasetcrnuanane sstausaacareranasaeeneennnnesseeeeananesesee 


20. In what ways has the study of the Psalter through this course added to your own appreciation in reading 


it and to its usefulness as an element in developing your Christian life Po ....--------------------eenccoesseeteetentereerententnneneeenenees 
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